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F hold furniture 

and household 

~ decoration, Our 

) homes were for- 

merly treated, 

as if whateyer 

was useful must 

- therefore beun- 

sightly.. Now, 

though utility is 

' regarded as quite the’ first consideration, it is 

not claimed to be incompatible with beauty. Nor 

is it found, as a general, rule, that, a carpet, or 

chair, is necessarily the dearer for being in good 
taste 


There have been great changes in the fashions 
of furniture within two hundred years, and the 
changes have often been for the worse. Togo 


back no further than the reign of Queen Anne, { 


however, we find, in her time, 2 
more or less the rage. e 


Rego 2 ght ho 

e, who re- 
Soe ew 
sham, and insisted on the great truth that con- 


struction should be shown, not hidden. A ¢hair, 
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- ‘be. strong, Ave ae also 
astla followed Gothic forms 
theory did not necessarily 


morg ha t; yet beautiful furniture 
The interior decorations 4nd forniture of the 
Pavilion, pr for the Prince of Wales, at 
‘Exposition, two years ago, afforded a 

notable indent of this, On the next page, 
we give an engraving of one of the principal 
rooms in that Pavilion, We would first eall at- 
tention to the walls. . Dhese, it will be seen, have 
small panels up to the height of about four feet. 
This is called the dado, Above that is one large 
panel. This is called the wall space. . Above this, 
though not seen in the illustration, is a border, 
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just undér the cornice. ‘This is édlléd ‘the frieze.'} really in wetlabtaste than the hig phe pajtived ones. 
All the best houses are nOwW deddrated in this Paper; however, that imitates ood, or marble, 
manner. In ‘very’ expensive Ghes, ‘such ‘as ; should: never be emiployed, ‘ws’ that’ is @ sham, and 
millionaires build at Néwport, New York, Phila-{ sham is- ‘alyays’ to be “avéided.° An infinity of 
delphia, Boston, Chicago, Cinéinnatt, “St. Louis, } beautiful papers, in ‘ai¥ odlors ‘and patterns, ani 
sat ‘all’ prices, ‘Whe how’ tebe found at. paper- 
occasionally Sout in marble, an <the wall: space hangers, so that no one, any longer, has an ex- 
above, up to the friese, is Over with Ofiental | cuse efor mee gr rene nary properly. “If you 
silk fabrics, or satin, oF : 
not one house in ten thous 


The fortunes of Sree b e 
Sometimes the walls are 


of the Cusars, recently ay Binet the 
tine at Rome, are rooms in rs this n 


6 waste; but the remedy is to-use 
cheaper, paper, tote to bring the expense within 
reasonable limits; and in point of fact, some of 
the lower-pficed papers, now manufactured, are 
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are doubtful of your own ‘testa the paper-hanger 
can generally betrusted. 2.) 
chai sofe, tables;sand -eabingts, in this 
fitated, more or‘less, after good 
imcentury Jn They..aney it-will be 
Miand light»in .sbape,.and yet 
Theresisi but: little: mere 
g and:i¢ven- this: might, be 
i is in the constrmetioni lines. 
bat, used ofor ourciaitial letter, } = 
g padded ike fife seat; and } ci pattern, is suitable for a corner, We give 
engraving of oneOn another page. Or the 
, which our grandmothers de- 
r which they set forth their 


is may be found, with shell- 
ya into. the wall. In other old 
6€ a croom -arevalways' the Femain’ moveable ones, made of 
managey !oAm-elagere in hogan walnut, with drawers below, and 
n, Qei witha pretty, im- ; glass doors 


@ [igo yous tedd aroos } 


PE are much affected, by 
vy mneny! ladies; tind are 
o vertpinly.very, pretty. 
od But!» the »eoziest ar- 
» Rangement fora cor- 
jdher, where the, apart- 
xi Ment Jsinot. too large, 
isdiho'® fire-place. We 
9 Read! suel} &-ane, oin 
20S (ancient -. eountny- 
1ipoupe, where we,spent 
oo fome, ef .the happiest 
owdaysf-childhood, and 

before which we. used 
rant® kneel, en chill fau- 
cotta » evemings,|; tp 
(nidheem fairy stoxies, told 
it Sus. Open fizerplaves 
bre); Mach, Mere in 
somogue pow than, they 


HiboThere is nedoubt that 

}oothey ventilate ja, noom 

1s better than any, means 
owetsdiscovened:| W; 


S| otwhem expenses vis a 
zi. it secondary . considera, 
sation, mowyuse shot-air 
furnaces) only,to heat 

( othe jhallg,,and to take 
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the chill off the living-rooms ; the parlor, library, 
etc., are warmed by open fires; and so, fre- 
quently, are the chambers. Nor is it certain that 
this method, all things considered, is as costly as 




















it seems at first thought. Probably more is saved 
in doctors’ bills than is wasted on «_ 
the open fire. Certainly, there is 
no more fertile source of sickness, 
in winter, in the houses of the-rich, © 
or even those of ordinary means, | 
than the ovér-heated roomis, with the: 
close, foul air; that we owe to al 
furnace, or even stove. 

i mantel-piece and 









this need wet be-'so, for * 
wooden mantel, in hard ae 
tiles at the sides, is ar n 

ninety-nine houses out of a hundred, | 
We give, on the preceding page, 
engraving of one in wood, with tiles, 
taken from another apartment of the — 
same Pavilion. Above this mantel- — 
piece, and resting against theanirror, — 
will be. noticed @ series of mantel- — 
shelves, ‘used for the display’ estos 
china, ete., ete. A finish of this 
kind is now quite popular, and de- 
servedly so, for it is in the very best 
taste. We also give a bit from the = ; 
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same room, showing a 
light, graceful little 
side-board, quite capa- 
cious enough for any 
ordinary purpose, and 
altogether more beau- 
tiful than the heavy, 
eumbrous affairs which 
were in fashion in the 
days: of George the 
Fourth. The chair,’ . 
too, isi.of a different 
pattern from any we 
have: given, yet is 
equally artistic. So 
is the sofa, in the cut 
that precedes it. 

Many persons, even 
of comparatively slen- 
der means, have a tiny 
room that they call s 
library. For such an apartment, be it large, or 
small, the low-down bookcase, such as is repre- 





‘sented in our next engraving, is the correct thing, 


The old-fashioned bookcases, that, required & chair 
to reach their upper shelves, have quite gone out 
offashion. As we began with saying, utility is the 
first point in furniture} and in nothing is utility 
more to be ‘demanded than in a library. But 
these low-down bookcases are not only the most 
ais ge —_ the most elegant, 
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especially when the top has the proper display 
of old china, statuettes and bric-a-brac, which, 
somehow, accumulate in eyery family of taste. 
Such a bookcase’ may ‘be made in walnut, maple, 
or even deal, but always in hard wood. Any 
veneering would be out of place here. 

The cornices that used to be employed, when 
a window, or door was to be draped, have now 
given place, ‘almost entirely, to the pole, as seen 
in an earlier «illustration, The pole is much 
more constructively; honest than the cornice, for 
it shows, at once, what it is intended for, while the. 
cornice is used to.hide thé rod and rings to which 
the curtain; is, hung. A,.pole,. like, this;, is also 
more elegant than’ the cornice ; it.is not so. stiff; 
and the large rings have quite an artisti¢ effect. 
Curtains for door-ways, called, portieres, are com- 
ing,more and more into use, In rooms which 
are heated, partly or wholly, by fires, and where 
the doors into the hall, or other apartments, are 
left open for ventilation, the portiere protects from 
draughts when dropped, and is, when looped back, 
& picturesque feature, In this engraving, a view 
is shown into.a,chamber. behind, where. there is 
a chair, in a still different pattern from any we 
have yet given, one that was much used in the 
time of Charles the First, and very beautiful. in 
shape, especially for a library or dining-room. 

Whether a side-board is desired for the dining- 


room, or not—and it should not be if the apart- 
ment is small—a handsome dresser is always in 
place ; for it takes up yery little gpace. We give 
an engraving of one, on an-eaflier page, to be 
made of any. wood that may match the furniture of 
the room. The top of such a dresser should be 
ornamented with white cloth, embroidered ,in 
colors. ither,cross-stitch, or Holbein work may 
be used ; the, embroidery to be executed in red, 
blue; and, yellow ingrain cotton. Numerous pat- 
terns for, this kind of work have appeared in 
these pages, For, this dresser see page 190, 

A conyenient.and charming finish, over a door- 
way, or,eyen against a long. stretch of wall, is o 
rack, something like that shown on an earlier page, 
(191) where plates of porcelain, or metal, may 
be displayed. Pretty, brackets, fastened about » 
room, are also an evidence of culture. But they 
should never be much carved, or otherwise orna- 
mented ; a: little carving, to mark out the eon- 
structive lines, is in better taste. Qn the wall, 
space, aboye the dado, should be. hung engravings, 
water-colors, or pictures,, according to the means 
of the owner; and the fact that it is to be used 
for this purpose should determine the paper to be 
chosen. If the wall is to be almost entirely coy- 
ered, as in many houses, a plain paper is the best. 
Sage-green is a good color. In no case should 








large, flaring figures be,allowed on the paper. 
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brougt the crlmao to your cheek, we 
« dcaleyah) tlh no na % 
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‘, ‘aie teat} 
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1 moxgaul 


- ‘ ; 7 t 
Like fourits of flewérs, rained spice and bloom, 
T've heard the sweet«voiced night-birds call, 


From rich-leaved thickets balmy gloom, 
Vor. LXXVIL—12, 


Dae ae 


WHE eS BR. 
debug i 
, 4nd Jenged. those soft airs to exchange 
For northern gales that, free and strong, 
Bush over roaring that shout 
‘In stormy ‘butets wild song. 
By rocky coasts, whete surges boom, 
An thunder on the shaking shore, 
‘End song drifting with the gale, 
"k wings, dip and skim and soar. 


L. 


) ‘But now we meet, “Dis all in vain, 
We gaze into each other’s eyes. 
And bid the old, bewild’ring spells, 


: akg Sqvith all their soft enchantment rise, - 


{ Womore we feel thé rapturda’thrilis : 
egw Of Love's romange; oo a al 
ht Tid youth and all by 


aa 6 p ten)’ mie 


i acs hovel’ 
Between our youth and this sad day, 
Like cold, dark mists, that shut the light 

“” ‘And beauty of the morn away. 
Let those who doomed us to the pain 
Of all these weary, waiting years, | 590 





Go reap the bitter harvest now; 
"Tis watered well with hopeless talenys 
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Laxpow bisa Was & hainlet, composed of, 
perhaps, "a dozen picturesque-looking white 


cottages, each with its garden of brightly bloom- 
ing flowers, its frait trees and its vines. 


Tt Tt was frowned ‘updn by ‘all mountains in the 
distarice ; while nearer, a narrow river wound 
merrily in and out among the fields and nieadows, 
dancing and rip pling in the sunshine, You would 
have ea it was @ ‘peacefil little spot, where the 
cares and struggles of life could scarcely enter. 

But Dorothy Landon’ thought it rather too 
peaceful, as she sat, on her twenty-fifth birth- 
day musing at the window.’ 

es. Tt am almost an old’ maid,” she said. 
Sites on co thm tech ood aang 
T live'or die: 


‘of this monotony. I 

toa happen—that is, I mean, 

something pleasant. “And Dorothy glanced at 

the mountaiis, and the river, and the meadows, 

which inet her’ gaze from infancy. -*But 

por bo ever does happen here,” she added, with 
8 Bi, 

Dotoitiy Was! the Only living Hepresentative of 
an old family, which had once been wealthy, 
owning the entire hamlet which bore its name; 
but the wealth had gradually disappeared, as 
had those who owned it; and nothing ba Sap 
left to Dorothy but the old, mansion | 
which her grandfather had built; andra small 
amount of money, which, being prudently in-° 
vested, yielded the slender ee whictt was 
her only support, | ser ye F ¢ 

The face that. was tmeweed adwektally.to the 
window was comely, pend ‘thectwenty-five ; 
years, looked “mote’ than "t — * 





complexion, originally soft and, deli 

hardened and roughened by exposure; a wealth: 
of golden hair ;’ me éyes ; cherry" lips; 
hands well-shaped an d rather’ small, byt rough 
and red, foc dont tok, Jn, not a . 


a 


, ; tihderaptes, vy the ‘entrance 
of one of ke yr wha exclaimed, in a 
_— tone: «! 

“Good mornin’, ‘Dorothy, this ie. very hand- 
some day.” 


(iar 





Yes,” was the reply. 
seat, Mrs. Cleveland ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t care ef I do. T've come to 
talk ‘a little business matter with”you, Dorothy. 
You remember my cousin Araminty—she that 
married a lawyer in York? ‘Well, I had a letter 
from her last evénin’, ‘and she sez she has a 
friend, that wants to git: board fur herself and 
family fur the summer. She's a widder, and 
would like a quiet plaée with views; so Ara. 
minty told her she thought this here spot, with all 
these mountings, would jest about suit her; and 
she got Araminty. to write ‘tome, to see ef I 
could’ find ‘accommodations fur her; and me an’ 
the old iman couldn’t think of ‘no one "less it was 
you, that could ‘take the hull én em. You've 
got @ ‘plenty of oom; in this''dld house, and no 
family ; so we thought you ‘was jest the oie.” 
“7-1 hardly Know what to say,” ‘answered 
Dorothy. “T’'m dfraid I should not be able to 
meet the expectations of ‘city people.” 

“Lal yes, you can,” was the rejoinder. 
You know you are called the best Bread-maker 
in the village, and anybody that aint suited ‘with 
your cake and pies don’t deserve to have none.” 

“How many of them are there?’’ asked 
Dorothy, beginning to gain: courage, and feeling 
& little pleasurable excigempent. Ps 

«Well, there's ‘Mis’ Montgomety—an< 
minty sez she ‘aint ref, stuc : 
little children, her @¥ 


“Will you have a 


Ara- 

d four 

y brother 

Pt,de any 

house 

eelimbin’ 
beset 


ed dated, 


and ‘a youth 
of Mis’ Montgomety’4 ee Mt 
‘trouble to you; 

ort 0 oe B43 é 


. Delft ‘nol fr aoe 


Perks, 


46} ll,"* anon 
to happen now; but I am 
very pleasant after alli Fo 
cluding the boy ;, amy ec 
children, and it will Helitg’a ewe glememe into the 
house. “But Pilg ag ; fen eonder 
if she will feel. ghocked . at everything she sees, 
and call us all cotipteified.” ">" ; : 


reali 
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There was just one week in which to prepare. } 
During that time, Dorothy succeeded in finding a 
young person, who consented, for a consideration, 
to leave the ‘paternal’ farm, an@’ officiate during 
the sumimer as “hired help.’’ 

Dorothy arranged and re-arranged the rooms, 
which, notwithstanding ‘their plainness, really 
looked ‘very sweet, with flowers, ferns, freshly- 
washed curtains, etc. 

“Everything is ready now,” said Dorothy, as 
she took a°last look at the rooms. She had 
hardly spoken, when & rumbling of wheels was 
héard, and the familiar ‘old stage drew up to the 
door. 

A gentleman first ‘alighted, tall and elegant, 
with a brown beard trimmed in the latest fashion. 
Hé handed out a pale and very sweet-looking 
lady; clothed in deep mourning. Then followed 
three children, half-tumbling, half-jumping ; and 
a stout, jolly-looking woman, with a baby in ‘her 
arms, brought up the rear. © . ae 

Dorothy’ s selfpossession well-nigh forsook Ker, 
as she’ came for , especially when she saw 
that’ the “boy,” who was ‘to live’ out of doors, 
climbing trees and’ chasing squirréls, was a mag 
niheditcteature of thirty, or thereabouts. 

«ilph is’ is Mise Laniddnt” wad’ & sweet,’ pert 


wide, inqnitingly 


t 


° Dérdthy sd a; ; and’ sd’ ‘as ‘e naleeid sink- 


ing into nothingness, as the’ strariget, with easy 
selfpoadession, proceeded 'to introduce nid, 
after whieH she presénted’ hér' brother, Mr!’Bal- 
tonstalf:"" AG these’ are -riy four” hoisy’ chil: ; 
ane hoe anitting, adhe turned to’ the 


pore: 1d IT mod). tod. iiaicd 
Es sidan vceibany 


Bow; afta’ #3 Hak Plédcantly’ to 
ie vit ga Yead ‘the way 
Doghe had nérved: herself for 

“to meet it ‘without 

ft ite” quiet &nd: cultured 
she pe a | sontie- 


stlor? with 66d "bobie wre 
can faFroo 4 her! ldo a olisil wa node | 
A Tittle Nateralp wns spoiler ths “tea 
table. 
“YO Waves a 


+2 


weet Neidio ‘wiber Miss 


. Motitgomery! ““T idih 
charity the views fromthe windows.” 





*«T am’ glad you are pleased; these old hills 
are very dear to me,’’ was the reply. 

«Do you have any bears here ?’’ asked one of 
the boys. 

‘«T never have seen any,” was the laughing 
response. ‘But we have squirréls ‘and wood- 
chucks. Won’t'they satisfy you?’ 

‘Larry’ is: rather aspiring,” remarked his 
uncle, smiling: ‘How very nice these ‘wild 
strawberries are, Miss Landon: so much more 
spicy than the cultivated ones.”’ 

“Dorothy,” sounded from the kitchen, at this 
juncture, “do you want any more bilin’ water 
in the tea-pot, before I fill up the’ kittle ?”’ 

Dorothy’s \face crimsoned, as she unconsciously * 
glanced at Mr. Saltonstall, and detected a gmile 
dancing in his eyes, rather than playing upon 
hisdips: ‘Prom infancy, she had been “ Dorothy” 
to ' ; dhidtand accepted it as a matter of 


pBobre? whether it'came from the minister's wife, 


ot from’ the'washerwoman in the kitchen. . Nor 
had it ever before’ séemed out’ of place. How- 
ever, she made up her mind that when she had 
an opportinity, she would request her ‘hired 
help’* to’ dértie td Her when she had ‘anything to 
aly, Minstédi of screaming from a diétanee. 

at evehing, was a new experience to Dorothy. 
etter tea; shie went with Her guests to take a little 
famble, ‘and to shdw'them some of the beauties of 
Latidoh Hollow. - They expressed themselves de- 
lighted with all bse saw, and especially with the 
picturesqu Dorothy's. “fiome, which 
was? ae in’ having the’ ridhtest garden, 
peach display of flowers, in ‘the neighbor- 
hood. {9 Phe children were not long’indiseovering, 
and Boing fiito eestacies ‘over,! bus pets : 
the eutining litfle chickens, the abt! white ‘kitten, 
and the tame, gray aijcieret, “would mount 
upon its’ mistress’ Uhediiter," ‘apples and 
nuts from fe 
‘' «Oh, M ndion! are you not’ perfectly 
happy?” exclaitned Larry, ‘ as ‘fit crowning 
curiosity was exhibited. “I: ‘fink you 


wouldbe, with all these things 
a and 


‘nd€No,. Lilthy” was the beply;, ‘ 

Bq tiirrels | and ‘kittens dé” tot maké People per- 
fectly happy; you Wavé a mabifia’ tihd’ little’ sis- 
to pét, and théy ‘are ever 80 midch ‘ticér.” 

nge ‘niixture i” bur hostess” thused 

1 9as he retired: ‘to hid ‘apartments. 

pretty, cértain! 3 and she has fine eyes. 

She has read a good ‘to8, if I -may judge from 
the books I see in her ok then. Rustic in some 
things, to be sure,”’ with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“but with possibilities which might be developed.” 
Mrs: Montgomery’s mental decision was, “‘ She 
must be well-born; it is good blood in past 
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generations .which raises her so far above .her 
coarse surroundings.’”’ 

The children thought she was “‘jolly,”, and 
looked forward with pleasure to the trips; she 
had: promised to, take them,.in quest.of, straw- 
berries and wild flowers. 

The next morning, Dorothy. laid her breakfast- 
table with the utmost care, putting on an array 
of pies, and cake, and, rich preserves, which she 
thought could not ,fail to satisfy the most 
fastidious taste. She was not a little mortified, 
when her, guests, refused all these things, and ate 
principally. oat-meal, strawberries, bread and 
eggs; ‘while one of the children remarked, 

» * Isn't it funny to have pie for breakfast ?”’ 
. Dorothy's countenance fell, as she caught the 
mother’s: glance of reproof to the speaker. She 
began. to suspect that she had made a.mistake; in 


fact, had been brought, up in a mistake; for,she } etc. 
had had pie for breakfast, all, her ,Jife,,and for}. 


every other meal too; pie was, the never-failing 
“piece,” with which the, refractory . children 
of the neighborhood were. supplied, at all: hours, 
to satisfy the cravings of imaginary hunger. 

‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself to make any elaborate 
dishes for us, Miss Landon,” said Mrs. -Mont- 
gomery, later, that day, ‘‘We are very simple 


in our tastes, and what we want is fresh vegetables 


and fruit, milk.and eggs... Isee that you, have 


an abundant supply of. vegetables in. your { imm 


garden,” 

Many were the rambles, which Dorothy. took, 
in company, with the children,- They all. became 
very fond of her. Mr. Saltonstall often joined 
the party in their rambles ;, and Dorothy always 
found thet his presence added greatly: to the 
pleasure,- She was led to eonverae upon subjects 
she unders she received much, valuable 
information .¥ being made to feel in the 
least ‘her ignorance. Her guest to her 
new and wider fields of thought, revealed to 
her glimpses, of an existence of which she had 


never oy 
one: h. not often, Dorothy and he 


went, off Alone; and,.oh! what. happy, what 
blissful, 
had asked Dorothy if she had ever tried to draw, 
and when she replied in the negative, he had 
volunteered to teach her, “Pm butan amateur,” 
he said, “ but I can, perhaps, teach yon the A Bo. 
You have such an appreciative eye for Nature, 
that I think you would soon get beyond my 
poor instructions; you seem to me.to be a born 
artist.” Dorothy’s heart, thrilled at these words, 
and she gladly aceepted the offer: and many an 
hour, after that, was spent in the woods, or by 
the river, sketching, 


a 


those were, For Mr. Saltonstall ; | 


ne 


, But.this. could not last, forever. The summer 
wore away, and autumn .came, with jits short 
days and: chill evenings; and our summer idlers 
wended their way, homeward. It was a dreary 
day for Dorothy, when, the old stage drove off, 
bearing those who. had done so.much to brighten 
the last. few. months for, her. For awhile, she 
walked. listlessly about, and finally went upstairs 
to the deserted rooms. Several newspapers were 
lying.on a table. She took up one,:and glanced 
over it, carelessly. Presently. the following 
advertisement caught her eye: , 

‘* Madame Réchand’s French school for young 
ladies will re-open on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber... Especial attention paid to the. manners of 
the: pupils; and every opportunity embraced for 
visiting with them jsuch, works. of art as are 
calculated to form and cultivate. correct: tastes, 
* Why not.?’’ said Dorothy..; ‘I am five-and- 
twenty, it is true, and rather past. the school- 
girl age; but Ido not. belieye. I should be 
excluded on that account, I have had a glimpse 
of a higher life; I can neyer sink back entirely 
into, the, old rut... There is the, expense. But 
then, have I not;received: a liberel amount. for 
yay gummer’s work—or, rather, pleasure? How 
can I spend it better? This advertisement 
embodies just -what I, want,-and I will write 
ediately to Madame Réchand,” . 

When Dorothy's intentions became known in 
Landon Hollow, the place was. thrown into quite 
a state of excitement. ,.‘‘ Well!’ exclaimed Mrs. 

Cleveland, ‘I allers did think an;awful sight 0’ 
Dorothy, but then I know e was queer ;. she 
was allers takin’, yer, kindaig> unexpected like ; 
but this is the queerest move of all! Wonder ef 
that tall city chap aint to, the bottom of it.’ 

“Fur my part,”: returned her_anditor, ‘I 
never could understand her gettin’ sech a stgre 
by books. Go, there.when you would,.and you'd 
find her readin’!, J; aint never ;hed- Hee 
waste in that way,” and she bent lower ovér the 
wash-tub, qnd. Feed. ill, peae vigorously at the 
clothes. poet da! icky ptt 
‘But. then,” aot Mrs. Cleveland, 
unwilling, should be blamed, 
“Dorothy 48.4 bor 5 very. omar pad 
a & vee: ®, sickness.” 

80,2 assented ;the other, ‘iaimedistely 
ao Ee how she came in, 
when my little Debby Ann had scarlet fever, and 
took a’mosgt, the, hul: charge of..her,...Debby Ann 
thought a heap of her.” 

New York was strange.experience to Dorothy. 
But she was. charmed with everything she;saw. 





She began her new life by falling in love with 
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Madame Réchand, who returned her affection 
warnily, and interested herself to render: the 
year as pleasant and profitable as possible to her 
winning and original charge. With such an ally, 
combined with unfailing health, Dorothy suc- 
ceeded: in improving every. opportunity, and 
aequitinig, with astonishing rar. dity, those indes- 
cribable, finishing touches, which go to‘make up 
a graceful and ‘elegant’ woman. At’ the little 
evening soirées, which Madame Réchand held 
every week, Dorothy learned’ to receive and 
entertain guests, with an éase which years of 
study, ‘without practice; could ‘never have im- 
parted.” In visiting the Academy of Design, in 
taking lessons in ‘arts which made-her far more 
than‘ an amateur artist, in: attending concerts, 
in listening to lectures from men of undoubted 
talent, she realized thet she was receiving that 
tulture for which she had vaguely longed; while, 
in ‘her constant contact with well-bred ‘pedple, 
she felt that she had’ found’ her natural element. 
During all this time, she never met her guests of 
the previous summer; and she felt. shy about 
informing therm of her presence in the metropolis. 

June came, with its balmy air, and warm 
sunshine. The closing exer¢ises: of: the season 
were held; at Madame Réchand’s academy, and 
the pupils left for the long; summer’ vacation. 
Dorothy, too, returned to ‘her home: But’ she 
felt, now, that she was not to drag-out a monot- 
onous éxisténce. Her experiment had broadened 
her views, and had opened ap’ to her vistas of 
unexplored fields, and of hitherto aelohgin've 

es. 

Dorotliy had scarcely reached * Landon’ Hollow, 
when dhe received a letter from Mrs. Montgomery, 
asking if she could: again accommodate herself 
and family for the summer. Tt was with 
unmixed pleasure that Dorothy answered in the 
affirmative. A fortnight later, when the ,stage 
drew up to the door, she went forward, without 
embarrassment, and, with such an easy grace, to 
give her friends a cordial welcome, that Mr. 
Saltonstall and: Mrs... Montgomery. stood for 
& moment hewildered. Was this the same; shy 
country-girl, who had blushingly received ‘them, 
last summer? .Who had seemed to them nly 
pretty, but who was, now, absolutely beautiful ? 
The lovely golden hair: was becomingly arranged ; 
the complexion liad’ lost its ‘rougli, 'sun-burned 
look, and was soft and fair, as were also the 
hands; the simple white dress fitted perfectly 
the really fine figure; and there was am indes- 
_ cribable air and expression about the girl; which 
to her friends seemed unaccountable. 

“How well you, .are looking, Miss Dora!” 
exclaimed” Mrs. Montgomery, who gave her this 





name unconsciously, for “* Dorothy’? seemed out 
of place now. 

‘“You have grown ever’ so ‘much protiler # 
exclaimed Larry, who had not lived long enough 
in this world to learn to’ speak in riddles. 

“T am glad’ you ‘think so; replied’ Dora, 
laughing, as she: lifted’'the little fellow in her 
arms, and kissed him. 

The rambles of’ the previous summer were 
very soon resumed ; and now Mr. Saltonstall was 
always to be'one of the party. His hostess’ was 
a baffling study to him. Last year, he had been 
able to read her perfectly; now she seemed 
equally frank; but there was a something about' 
her, which he was unable to fathom; she was 
the same, and not the same. He was particularly 
struck with the advance she had made in. sketch- 
ing. . Itwas a puzzle to him. 

‘Miss Dorg,” he remarked, one day, “if I’ 
were not perfectly certain of your identity, I 
should feel disposed’to doubt that you are your- 
self; IT should think you must be ‘your sister, 
with a strong family resemblance; ‘you seem 
very much changed since last summer.’’ 

««Yes,’’ she replied, quietly, “I am changed.” 

«« But thechange has not béen reverses, I hope.” 

**@h, no! Lam happy ‘now, very happy.” 

“<J ‘thought you seemed’ happy, last summer.’”’ 

“‘T was; perfectly so,-I thought; but now my 
life is happier. I am living; before, I seemed 
merely to exist... It appears almost as if my past 
life lad’ been spent on a desert island: But I 
think now I ‘understand’ better’ what living 
means}; life’is worth living, and it seems to have’ 
only just begun for me”? 

{ Saltonstall was silent. ast summer, her 
pleasure in his ‘society—not shown’ exactly. in‘ 
words, but in the flush which mantled her 
cheeks, and the light which sparkled in her eyes 
—had been so frank and unsophisticated, that 
he had taken‘her homage rather as a matter of 
course. Now, there seemed to be a shade less of 
freedom in her manner towards him, and more 
of self-reliance. Her opinions were firmer, and 
she did not assent always to what; he.said; , Was 
his society a matter of indifference to her? The 
mere suspicion of this piqued his pride. He 
found his thoughts dwelling long and frequently 
upon it. 

They were all out, one day; on a ramble. | The 
children ‘had’ crowned Dora with wild’ flowers 
and ferns, as.she sat on a rock, under the shade 
of a tree, fanning herself with her round, hat. 

‘‘Miss Dora,” said) Mr. Saltonstall’ throwing 
himself on the grass, at her feet, ‘‘ you remind 
me of a picture. I saw, last winter, of a young 
girl, seated.on,a rock, just.as,you are, and,sur- 
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rounded. by a bevy of children; who had crowned 
her with ferns and wild flowers.” 

“Was. there not, a-brook in. that picture?” 
asked Dora; ‘and ermal aoneromen wavhine 
in a distant field?” 

‘* Yes,’ replied her..companion. ».‘‘ Did you 
read a description of it in the pspeet: 

“No; I saw it.” 

. “You saw. it!” exclaimed: om companion. 
«When, and where?’’ . 

‘‘At the Academy of Design, last winter,” was 
the demure, reply. 

“You were in New York, last winter, and 
never let us. know of it!” 

‘Yes! I did not know that you would feel any 
interest in my whereabouts.”’ 

_ff Do. you suppose that,I,” he quite ignored 
his sister, “would spend a winter in, your 
vicinity without seeking to see you?” 

“I don’t know,’’ she replied, flushing and 
hesitating beneath his look. ‘‘I thought you 
would. be too busy to think of me; you have.so 
many friends in the city, and so much to take 
up your uttention,”’ 

‘“t But, Dora, nothing else has ever taken up so 
much of my attention as you have.” 

“Oh! well,” she replied, naively, «‘ you came 
hereto waste your time, and I suppose you may 
ag well waste it upon me.” 

‘*But,”’ said he, smiling, ‘‘I should like to 
continue to do the same thing, all the year. 
Will you consent to spend your winters with me, 
as well as your summers? I want you to be my 
wife, Dora. I must haye loved you, ever since I 
first saw you, although I scarcely realized it, 
until lately. I thought, last summer, I was only 
interested in you, because you were so different 





from, all other women I had met; but I find, 
now, that the feeling is something far deeper.’’ 

_ Just then the sound of children’s voices was 
heard, and the little troop burst upon them. 

(Oh, Miss; Dora!’’ exclaimed Larry, ‘uncle 
has. been keeping, you here ever.so long, and I 
know you haven’t had. nice time at all, and you 
look so. hot! Come with us, and we will show you 
a nice cool, place, where you can, find beautiful 
wild flowers,”’ and he seized her arm, eagerly. 

But.Lisette, the French maid, with true femi- 
nine tact, had taken, in the situation of things, 
and she managed to draw off her young charges. 

Autumn came again, and Dora’s home was the 
scene of busy preparation, for Mr. Saltonstall 
insisted upon taking, his. bride with, him, when 
he returned to the.city.. Each one jin the little 
village had lent.a helping hand, patiently 
ruffling and tucking and puffing, for nothing was 
too good for one they loved so dearly, A hetero- 
geneous collection of knitted dish-cloths, patch- 
work quilts, iron-holders, and pin-cushions were 
sent in, for wedding-presents, 

The eventful: day came, und the little church 
was thronged; even the bashful farmers from 
away back inthe country dodged in, dropping 
into out-of-the-way. seats, where they hoped 
they would not be noticed. 

The ,wedding-party returned to the house, 
where a breakfast, was. provided, to which all in 
the. hamlet had been invited. Soon) the stage 
rumbled. up to the door, and a merry party 
entered the primitiye- conveyance, and were 
driven off, amid shrieks of good-byes, and a 
shower; of old; shoes;.and Dorothy .,felt that 
something had indeed. happened which was 
filling her life with sunshine. 





IT WILL. PASS AWAY. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


I stoop by a rose-bush, bending low 
With lovely blossoms as white as snow, 
And Laighed as I looked on its perfect bloom, 
And drank its beauty and rich perfume, 
For I said, “ It is fair and it can not stay, 
' “Je-will pass away, it will pass away.” 


T looked on a chill November sky, 

And I heard the bleak wind moan and cry. 
Never a blossom grew at my feet, 

And the birds had flown, and a sad rain beat; 
But I said, “ Though the hour is dull and gray, 

It will pass away, it will pass away.” 


I saw a young face fair with youth, 
Bright with promise and sweet with truth. 
*Twas the morn of life, and the sun was up, 





Spilling its light-like an o’er-filled cup, 
“Smile on,” I said, “ while lingers May, 
Tt will pass away, it will pass away.” 


T looked on a heart bowed down with woe, 
Bent with sorrow like boughs with snow, 

And I said there was never a mighty grief, 
But yet found comfort and sweet relief, 

The snow will melt in the sun some day, 
Tt will pass away, it will pass away. 


The One Great Ruler of all expense 
Gives us this law of recompense, 

That ever must pleasure pay tax to pain, 
And pain restore to hope again. 

And nothing is lost, however we say, 
“ It has passed away, it has passed away.” 
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CHAPTER X. . 

Lapy THxosap’s invited guests sat. in the 
faded blue drawing-room, waiting., Everybody 
had been unusually prompt, perhaps because 
everybody wished to be on the ground, in time 
to see Miss Octavia Bassett make her entrance. 

“I should: think..it. would be rather a trial, 
even to such a.girl.as she is said to be,” re- 
marked one matron. 

“It is but. natural that she should feel that 
Lady Theobald will regard her rather critically, 
and that she should know that American manners 
will hardly be the thing for a genteel and con- 
, servative English country town.” 

“We saw her a few days ago,’’ said Lucia, 
who chanced to hear this speech, ‘‘and she is 
very pretty. I think I never saw any one so 
very pretty before.”’ 

“ But in. quite a theatrical way, I think, my 
dear,’’ the matron replied, in a tone of gentle cor- 
rection. 

**T have seen so very few theatrical people,” 
Lucia answered, sweetly, ‘‘that I scarcely know 
what the theatrical way is, dear Mrs. Burnham. 
Her dress was very beautiful and not like what 
we wear in Stowbridge; but she seemed to me 
to be very bright and pretty, in a way quite new 
to me; and so just a little odd.” 

_. have heard that her dress is most extrava- 

gant and wasteful,’ put in Miss Piper, whose 
edugational position. entitled her to the conde- 
scending respect of her patronesses. ‘‘She has 
lace on her morning gowns, which—” 

** Miss Bassett and Miss Octavia Bassett,’ an- 
nounced Dobson, throwing open the door. 

Lady Theobald rose from her seat.. A slight 
rustle made itself heard through the company, as 
the ladies all turned towards the entrance, and 
after they had. go turned, there were evidences of 
& positive thrill. Before the eyes of all, Belinda 
Bagsett advanced with rich ruffles of Mechlin at 
her neck and wrists, with a delicate and distinctly 
novel cap upon her head, her niece following her 
with an unabashed face, twenty pounds worth of 
lace on her dress, and unmistakable diamonds in 
her little ears. , 





* There is not a shadow of timidity about her,” 
cried Mrs. Burnham, under her breath. . “‘ That 
is actual boldness |” 

But this was,a very severe term to use, not- 
withstanding that it was born, of righteous indig- 
nation. It was not boldness at all. . It; was only 
the serenity of a young person who, was quite 
unconscious that there was anything to fear in 
the rather unimposing party before her. Octavia 
was accustomed to entering rooms full of 
strangers, She had spent several years of her 
life in hotels where she had been stared out of 
countenance by a few score new people. every 
day. She was even used to being in some sorta 
young person of note. It was nothing unusual 
for her to know that she was being pointed out. 
‘That pretty blonde,’’ she often heard it said, 
‘‘ig Martin Bassett’s daughter. Sharp: fellow, 
Bassett—and lucky fellow, too. More money 
than he can count.’ itn] 

So she was not at all frightened, when she 
walked in behind Miss Belinda,;. She glanced 
about her cheerfully, and catching sight of Lucia, 


smniled at her, as she advanced up the room. The 


call of state, Lady Theobald had made with. her 
granddaughter, had been a very brief one, but 
Octavia had taken a decided fancy to Lucia, and 
was glad to see her again. 

“T am -glad to see you, Belinda,” said. her 
ladyship, shaking hands. ‘And you, also, Miss 
Octavia.”’ 

« Thank you,’’ responded Octavia. 

‘« You are very kind,’’ Miss Belinda murmured, 
gratefully. 

‘‘T hope you are both well?’’.said Lady Theo- 
bald, with majestic condescension, and in tones 
to be heard all over the room, 

“Quite well, thank you,’ murmured , Miss 
Belinda again. ‘‘ Very well indeed.”’ Rather as 
if this fortunate state of affairs was the result of 
her ladyship’s kind intervention with the fates. 

She felt terribly conscious of being the centre 
of observation, and rather overpowered by the 
novelty of her attire, which was plainly creating 
@ sensation. Octayia, however,.who was far 
more looked at, was entirely ona) of the 
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painful prominence of her position. She re- 
mained standing in the middle of the room, 
talking to Lucia, who had approached to greet 
her. She was so much taller than Lucia, that 
she looked very tall indeed by contrast, and also 
very wonderfully dressed. Lucia’s white muslin 
was one of Miss Chickie’s fifteen, and was, in a 
“genteel” way, very suggestive of Stowbridge. 
Suspended from Octavia’s waist, by a long loop 
of the embroidered ribbon, was a little round fan 


of downy, pale blue feathers, and with this she ? 


played as she talked; but Lucia having nothing 
to play with, could only stand with her little 
hands hanging at her sides. 

“T have never been to an afternoon tea like 
this before,” Octavia bald. “Tt is nothing like 
a kettledrum.” 

‘“*T am not sure that I know what a kettledrum 
is,” Lucia answered. “They lave them in 
London, I think; but I have never’ been to 
London.” 

«They have them in New York, ** said Octavia, 
“ And they are crowded sort of afternoon parties, 
where ladies go in carriage-toilet, not evening- 
dress. People are rushing in and out all the time.” 
‘ Lucia glanced round the room, and smiled. 

‘That is very unlike this,” she remarked. 

“ Well,” ‘said Octavia, “I should think that, 

‘after all, this — be nicer.” Which was very 
civil. 


Lucia glanced round again—this time rather 
stealthily—at Lady Theobald. Then she glanced 
back at Octavia: 

« But it isn’t,” she’said, in an undertone. 

Octavia began to laugh. They were on ao 
new and familiar footing from that moment. 

T said ‘it might?’ “she answered. She was 
not afraid any longer of finding the evening 
stupid. If there were no young men, there was 
at least a young woman, who was = sympathy 
with her. She said: 

“T hope that I shall behave myself pretty 
well, and do the things Iam expected to do.” 

“Oh!” said Lucia, with a rather alarmed 
expression, “‘I hope so. I—I am afraid you 
-would'not be comfortable. if you didn’t.” 

Octavia opened her eyes as she often did at 
Miss Belinda’s remarks, and then suddenly she 
began to laugh again. 

What would they do?” she said, disrespect- 
fully. “Would they turn me out, without 
giving me any tea?” 

Lucia looked still more frightened. 

«Don’t let them see you laughing,’’ she said ; 
“ they—they will say' you are giddy.” 

“Giddy!” replied Octavia. ‘I don’t think 





“If they say you are giddy,” said Lucia, 
‘‘ your fate will be sealed, and if you are to stay 
here, it really will be better to try to please them 

a little.” 

Octavia reflected a moment. 

‘I don’t mean to dis-please them,” she said, 
‘unless they are very easily displeased. I sup- 
pose I don’t think very much about what people 
are saying of me. I don’t seem to notice.”’ 

“Will you come now and let me introduce 
Miss Egerton and her sister,’ suggested Lucia, 
hurriedly. ‘‘Grandmamma is looking at us.” 

In the innocence of her heart Octavia glanced 
at Lady’ Theobald, and saw that she was looking 
at them, and with a disapproving air. 

“* T wonder what that’s for?” she said to her- 
-self, but she followed Lucia across the room. 

She made the acquaintance of the Misses 
Egerton, who seemed rather fluttered, and after 
the first exchange of civilities, subsided into 
monosyllables and: attentive starés. They were 
indeed very anxious to hear Octavia converse, 
but had not the courage to attempt to draw her 
out, unless a sudden query of Miss Lydia's 
could be considered such an attempt. 

“Do you like England?” she asked. 

“Ts this England ?’’ inquired Octavia. 

“Tt is a part of England, of course,’’ replied 
the young lady, with calm literalness. 

“Then of. course I like it very much,” said 
Octavia, slightly waving her fan and smiling. 

Miss Lydia Egerton and Miss Violet Egerton 
each regarded her in dubious silence for a 
moment. They did not think she looked as if 
she was ‘‘clever,” but ghe speech sounded to 


$ both as if she was, and as if she meant to be 


clever a little at their expense. 

Naturally after that they felt slightly uncom- 
fortable, and said less than before, and conver- 
sation lagged to such an extent that Octavia was 
not sorry when tea was announced. 

And it so happened that tea was not the only 
thing announced.’ The ladies had all just risen 
from their seats with a gentle rustle, and Lady 
Theobald was moving forward to*marshal her 
procession into the dining-room, when Dobson 
appeared at the door again. 

**Mr, Barold, my lady,” he said. 
Burmistone.” 

There was a rustle, this time, of wild excite- 
ment, Everybody glanced first at the door, and 
then at Lady Theobald. Mr. Francis Barold 
crossed the threshold, followed’ by the tall, 
square-shouldered builder of mills, who was a 
strong, handsome man, and bore himself very 
well, not seeming to mind at all the numerous 


“And Mr. 





there is anything to make me giddy here.” 


eyes fixed upon him. 
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“JT did not know,’ said Barold,: « that’ -we 
should find you had guests. Beg pardon, I’m 
gure, and so does Burmistone, whom [had the 
pleasure of meeting at Broadoaks, and who was 
good enough to invite-me to return with him.” 
~Bady Theobald extended her hand’to the gen- 
tleman specified. ‘ 

“T am glad,” she said, rigidly, “to see Mr. 
Burmistone.”’ 

Then she turned to Barold. 

“This is very fortunate,’ she’ announced. 
“We are just’ going in to take tea in which I 
hope you will join us. Lucia’ Mr. Francis 
Barold naturally turned as her ladyship uttered 
her granddaughter’s name.in atone of command. 
It may be supposed: that his first ‘intention in 
turning was to look at Lucia, but he had scarcely 
done so, when his attention was attracted by the 
figure nearest to her—the figure of a young lady, 
who was playing with a little blue fan, and smil- 
ing at him brilliantly and unmistakably. 

The next moment, he'was standing at Octavia 
Bassett’s side, looking rather pleased, and the 
blood of Stowbridge was congealing, as the 
significance of the situation was realized. 

One instant of breathless—of awful—sus- 
pense,'and her ladyship recovered herself. 

“We will go in to tea,” she said. ‘May I ask 
you, Mr. Burmistone, to: accompany Miss Piper.’ 


CHAPTER XI. 

During the’ remainder of the evening, Miss 
Belinda was’a prey to wretchedness and despair. 
When she raised her'eyes to her hostess, she met 
with a glance full of icy significance; when she 
looked aeross the tea-table, she saw Octavia 
seated next to Mr. Ffancis Barold, monopolizing 
his attention, and apparently in the very best 
possible spirits. It only made matters worse 
that Mr. Francis Barold seemed to find her 
remarks worthy of his attention. He drank very 
little: tea, and now and then appeared’ much 
interested and amused. In fact; he found Miss 
Octavia even more entertaining than he had 
found her during their journey. She did not 
hesitate at all to tell him that she was delighted 
to see him again at this particular juncture. 

“You don’t know how glad I was to see you 
come in,’’ she said. 

She met his rather startled glance with the 
most open candor as she spoke. 

“It is very civil of you to say so,” he said ; 
“but you can hardly expect me to believe it, you 
know. It is'too good to betrue.” 

“‘T thought it'was too good to be true when 
the door opened,” she answered, cheerfully. «I 
should have been glad to see anybody almost—’”’ 





*¢ Well, tliat,” he interposed, “‘ian’t quite so 
civil.” 

‘+ It.is not quite so. civil to—’’ 

But there she checked herself; and asked him 
& question with the most naive seriousness, 

‘Are you'a great friend of Lady Theobald’s,”’ 
she said. 

*¢ No,” he,answered I.am_.a relative.’ 

*¢ That’s worse,” she remarked, 

«‘ It is,” he replied. * Very much worse.” 

“IT asked you,’ she proceeded, with an 
entrancing’ little smile of! irreverent approval, 
‘because D-was going to say that niy last speech 
was not: quite so civil to Lady Theobald.’’ 

‘‘That: is. perfectly true,’’ he responded; ‘it 
wasn’t civil to her at all.” 

He was‘ passing his time very comfortably, and 
was really surprised to feel that he was more 
interested ‘in these simple audacities than he had 
been in any conversation for'some time. Perhaps 
it was because his companion was so wonderfully 
pretty, but it is not unlikely that there were also 
other reasons. She looked him straight in the 
eyes, she comported herself after the manner of 
a young lady who was enjoying herself; and yet 
he felt vaguely tliat she might have enjoyed 
herself quite as much with Burmistone, and that 
it was probable that.she would not think a‘seoond 
time of him, or of what he said to her. 

After tea, when they returned to the drawing- 
room, the opportunties afforded for conversation 
were not numerous. | The piane was opened, and 
one after another of the young ladies were 
invited to exhibit their prowess. Upon ‘its 
musical education Stowbridge prided itselfi 
‘« Few towns,” Miss Piper frequently remarked, 
‘could. be congratulated upon the possession of 
such talent and’ such cultivation.’ The Misses 
Egerton played a duett, the Misses‘ Loftus sang, 
Miss Abercrombie ‘‘executed’’ a sonata with 
such effect as to melt Miss Piper to tears; and 
still Octavia had not’ been called’ upon. There 
might have been’a reason for this, or there might 
not; but the moment arrived, at length, when 
Lady Theobald moved towards Miss: Belinda 
with evidently fell intent. 

Perhaps,” she said, ‘‘perhaps your niece, 
Miss Octavia, will favor ‘us.’” 

Miss Belinda replied in a deprecatory and 
uncertain murmur. 

“T—am not sure. -I really don’t know. 
Perhaps—Octavia, my dear.”’ 

Octavia raised a smiling face; 

“IT don’t play,”’ shesaid. ‘I never learned.’’ 

“You do not play !”” exclaimed ‘Lady Theobald. 
“«You do not play at all!’’ 


** No,” answered Octavia. “Notanote. And 
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I think I am rather; glad of it; because if I 
tried, I should be sure to do it worse than other 
people. I would rather,’”: with unimpaired 
cheerfulness,‘ let some one else do it.”’. | 

There was a‘ few seconds:of dead ‘silence. A 
dozen people seated round ‘her had-heard.: Miss 
Piper shuddered, Miss Belinda looked down; Mr. 
Francis Barold -preserved an entirely unmoved 
countenance, the general impression being that 
he was very much shocked, and concealed ‘his 
disgust with an effort. | 

«« My dear,” saidi Lady Theobald, with an. air 
of much condescension and some grave pity. ‘I 
should advise you to try to learn. . I can assure 
you that you would find it a greatisource: of 
pleasure.” ; : 

Lat If! you could, assure me that my. friends 
would find it a great source of pleasure, I might 
begin,” answered, the mistaken young person, 
atill cheerfully; ‘* but: amafraid they wouldn’t.”’ 

It seemed that fate had marked her for dis- 
grace... In, half an hour from that time she 
capped the climax of her indiscretions. 

The.evening being warm the French windows 
had been) left open, and in passing one of them 
she stopped a moment to look out at the brightly* 
moonlit grounds, 

Barold, who was with her, paused, too. 

“ Looks rather nice, doesn’t it 2”, he remarked, 
~ ‘Yes,’ she replied. «“Suppose we go out on 
the, terrace,” 
| He laughed in an amused fashion she did not 
understand, 

‘‘ Suppose we do,’’ he said. 
@ good idea!” 

He laughed as he followed her. 

‘* What amuses you so?’’ she inquired. 

Oh!" he replied. “I am merely thinking of 
Lady Theobald.”’ 

‘* Well,’”’ she commented, ‘‘I think it’s rather 
disrespeetful'in you to laugh. Isn’t it a lovely 
night? I didn’t think you had such moonlight 
nights in England, Whats night for a drive!’’ 

“Ts that one of the things you do in America 
—drive by moonlight ?”’ 

“Yes. Do you mean to say you don’t do it in 
England?” : 

“Not often. Is it young ladies who drive by 
moonlight in America?” 

“Well, you don’t suppose they go alone, do 
you?” quite ironically.. ‘‘Of course they have 
some one with them.” 

“Ah! Their papas ?’’ 

“ No.’’ 

«¢‘ Their mammas ?”’ 

“No.” : 

‘« Their governesses, their uncles, their aunts?”’ 


** By Jove; that’s 





“No,” with & little. smile. 

He.smiled also. .. - 

‘ Thatiis another good idea,” he said. 
have a great: many wise ideas in America,” 

She was silent a moment or 80, swinging her 
fan slowly:to.and fro by its ribbon, and appear- 
ing to reflect. : 

* Does that, mean,” she said, at length, “that 
it wouldn’t be considered proper in England?” 

“I hope you won't, hold me, responsible for 
English fallacies,” was his.sole answer. 
| “I don’t hold, anybody responsible for them,” 
she returned, with, some spirit. ‘I don’t care 
one thing about them.’ 

‘+ That is fortunate,’’ he commented. ‘I am 
happy to say I don’t either. I take the liberty 
of pleasing myself. I find it pays best.” 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, returning to the charge, 
“perhaps Lady Theobald will think ¢his is im- 
proper.” 

He put his hand up and stroked his moustache 
lightly, without replying. 

** But it is not,’ she added, emphatically ; “it 
is not /”’ 

‘«No,”? he admitted, with a touch of irony, “ it 
is not!” 

~« Are yowany.the worse for it ?”’ she demanded. 

«Well, really, I think not—as.yet,” he replied. 

«Then we won’t goin,” she said, the smile 
returning to her lips again. 


“You 


CHAPTER XII, 

In the meantime, Mr. Burmistone was improv 
ing his opportunities within doors. He had  lis- 
tened to the music with the most serious attention, 
and on its conclusion he had: turned to Mrs. 
Burnham, and made himself very egreeable in- 
deed. At. length, however, he arose and saun- 
tered across the room to a table at which Lucia 
Gaston chanced, to be standing alone, haying just 
been deserted by, a young lady whose mamma 
had summoned her. ; She wore, Mr. Burmistone 
regretted to see as he advanced, a troubled and 
anxious expression—the truth being that she had 
& moment before remarked the exit of Miss 
Belinda’s niece and her companion. It happened 
oddly that Mr. Burmistone’s first words touched 
upon the subject of her thought. He began 
quite abruptly with it: 

«Tt seems to me,’’ hesaid, ‘that Miss Octavia 
Bassett—” 

Lucia stopped him with a courage which 
surprised herself. 

“Oh, if you. plense,’’ she implored, ‘don’t 
say anything unkind about her !’’ 

Mr. Burmistone looked down into her soft eyes 
with a good deal of feeling. 
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“JT was not going to say anything unkind,” 
he:answered.  ‘* Why should I?’ 

«Everybody seems to find a reason for speak- 
ing’ severely of her,’ Lucia faltered. * 1 have 
heard so:many unkind things to-night, that I ami 
quite unhappy.‘ I'am sure—TI am sure she is 
very candid and simple.’ : 

\«* Yesj”’ answered: Mr. Burmistons, “I am 
sure: she:is very candid and simple.” 

«‘Why:should we expect her to be exactly like 
ourselves??? Lucia went on.» ‘How can. we ‘be 
sure that our way is better than any other? 
Why should they be angry because her dress is 
so expensive and pretty? Indeed I only wish I 
had such a dress. It isa thousand times prettier 
than any we ever wear. Look round the room, 
and see if itis not. And as to her not having 
learned to ‘play on the piano or to speak French 
why should she be obliged to do things she 
feels she would not be clever'at? I am’ not 
clever, ‘and Ihave been a sort of slave all my 
life, and have been scolded and blamed for 
what Icould not:lielp at all, until I have felt as 
if I must bea criminal. How happy she must 
have been to be let alone.’’ 

‘She had clasped her little hands, and though 
she spoke in'a low voice, was quite impassioned 


in an unconscious way. Her brief girlish life 
had not been a very happy one, as may bé easily 
imagined, and'a glimpse of the liberty for which 
she had suffered roused her to a sense of her 
own wrongs. 

“Weare all’cut out after the same pattern,” 


she said. “We learn the same things, and wear 
the same dresses; one ‘might say. What Lydia 
Egerton has beén taught I have been taught, yet 
what ‘two creatures could be more unlike each 
other, by nature, than we are ?’’ 

Mr. Burmistone’ glanced across the room at 
Miss Egerton. She was a fine, robust young 
woman, with a high'nose and a stolid expression 
of countenance. 

‘© That is true,”’ he remarked. 

“We are afraid of everything,” said’ Lucia, 
bitterly, “Lydia Egerton is afraid—though you 
might not think so. And as for me, nobody 
knows what a coward I am but myself. Yes, I 
am a coward! When grandmamma looks at me, 
I tremble. I dare not speak my mind ‘and differ 
from ‘her, when T know she is unjust and in the 
wrong. No one could say that of Miss Octavia 
Bassett.” 

“That is perfectly true,” said’ Mr. Burmis- 
tone, and’ hée even’ went so far as to latigh, as he 
thought of Miss Octavia trembling in the august 
presence of Lady Theobald. 

The laugh checked Lucia at once in her litile 





outburst of-eloquence. She began to blush, the 
color mounting to her forehead. 

**Oh!” she began, «I did not mean to—to say 
so much, [~” 

There was something so innocent and touching 
in her sudden timidity and confusion, that Mr. 
Burmistone forgot altogether that they were not 
very old friends;'and that Lady Theobald might 
be looking. 

He bent slightly forward, and looked into her 
upraised, alarmed eyes. 

“ Don’t. be afraid of me,’” he said, Bern for 
pity’s'sake |” 

He could not have hit upon a luckier speech, 
and alsé he could not have uttered ‘it more feel- 
ingly than he did. It helped her to’ recover 
herself, and gave her courage. 

«‘There,” she said; with a slight catch of the 
breath, ‘*does not that prove what I said to be 
true! Iwas afraid, the very moment I ceased to 
forget myself. I was afraid of you and of 
myself. I have no courage at’ all.” 

«You will gain it in time,” he said. 

«T shall try to gain it;’’ she answered. “*Iam 
nearly twenty, and it is time that I should learn 
to respect myself. I think it must be ‘because I 
have no self-respect that I am such # coward.” 

It seemed that her resolution was to be tried 
immediately; for at that very momefit, Lady 
Theobald turned, and on’ recognizing the full 
significance of Lucia’s position, was apparently 
struck temporarily dumb.and motionless. “When 
she recovered from the shock, shé’ made a 
majestic gesture of command. 

Mr. Burmistone glanced at the girl’s face, and 
saw that it changed color a little. «‘ Lady Theo- 
bald appears to wish to speak to you,” he said. 

Lucia left her seat, and walked across the room 
with a steady air. Lady Theobald did not re- 
move her eye from her until she stopped within 
three feet of her. Then she asked a rather 
unnecessary question. 

‘‘ With whom have you: been conversing?” 

“With Mr. Burmistone.” 

‘Upon what subject ?’’ 

“We were speaking of Miss Octavia Bassett.” 

Her ladyship glanced round the room, as if 
new idea had occurred to her, and said: 

‘“‘ Where ts Miss Octavia Bassett ?”’ 

Here it must be confessed that Lucia faltered. 

‘She is on the terrace with Mr. Barold.” 

“She is on—” 

Her ladyship stopped short in the middle 
of her sentence. This was too much for her. 
She left Lucia,-and crossed the room to Miss 
Belinda. 

‘* Belinda,” she said, in an awful undertone, 
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‘your niece is: out upon the terrace with Mr. 
Baréld. Perhaps it; would be’ as: well :for: you to 
intimate to her that.in England it is not-customary 
—that—Belinda, go and bring her in,” 

Miss, Belinda, arose; looking: actually: pale. 
She had been making such strenuous efforts to 
converse with Miss. Piper and Mrs. Burnham, 
that she had been, betrayed into forgetting her 
charge. She could scarcely believe her ears, 
She went, to the opem window, and looked out, 
and then turned paler than before, 

‘* Octania, my.dear,’’ she said, faintly. 

“Francis,” one Lady Theobald, over her 
shoulder.. 

Mr. Francis, Barold. turned a rather. bored 
countenance toward them—but it was evidently 
not Octavia who had bored him, 

* Octavia,” said Miss Belinda, ‘ how, impru- 
dent. In.that thin. dress—the night air. How 
could you; my, dear, how could; you ?”’ 

“Oh! shall» mot catch cold,’ Octavia 
answered. ‘I amused to it. I have been out 
hours and hours, on moonlight nights; at: home.” 

But: she moved towards them. 

*‘You must remember,” said Lady Theobald, 
“that there are many things which may be dene 
in America which would not, be safein England,” 
And,she made the remark in,an almost sepulchral 
tone of warning. 

How Miss Belinda. would howe supported 
herself, if the coach had mot been announced at 
this juncture, it would. be difficult to say. The 
coach, was announced, and they. took their 
departure. Mr. Barold, happening: fo make his 
adieus at the same time, they. were escorted by 
‘him down to.the. vehicle. from; the Blue Lion, 

When he. had assisted them in, and. closed: the 
door, Octavia bent,forwand se that the moonlight 
fell full on her pretty, lace-covered head and 
the sparkling drops in her-ears. 

“Qh!” sheexclaimed, ‘if youistay here at-all, 
you must come and see us--aunt Belinda, ask 
him to come. and see, us.’ 

Miss Belinda could ‘seareely, speak. . 

“IT shall be most—most |happy,’’ she fluttered. 
“Any—friend, of dear, Lady. Theobald’s of 
course—”’ 

“Don’t: forget,”’ . said; Octavia, waving: her 
hand. 

The coach moved off, and, Miss, Belinda. sank 
back into a dark corner. 

“My dear,” she gasped. “What. will he 
think ?” 

Octavia was, winding her lace searf round 
her, throat. : 

‘*He’ll think I want him to call,’”’ she said, 
serenely. ‘‘And I do,” 





1 » CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue position in which Lady Theobald found 
herself «placed, after these: oocurrences,; was 
certainly a difficultiand: unpleasant one... It was 
Mr. Francis Barold’s caprice: for: the time being 
to develop am. intimacy with’ Mr. Burmistone, 
He had, it seemed, chosen: to: become interested 
in him during their sojourn at Broadoaks. He 
had discovered: him to be adesirable‘companion, 
and alielever, amiable. fellow. ‘This’: much he 
eondescended | to’ explain: Seyret to her 
ladyship’s: self. 

‘“‘T.can’t day 1 expected de creat a nice fellow 
ora companionable féllow,’’ he remarked. : ‘*:And 
I ..was agreeably: surprised) to find) him. both. 
Never says too: much or too: little. Never bores 
@ man.’ 

To this, Lady. Theobald could make no reply. 
Singularly, enough, she had discovered’ early ‘in 
their, acquaintance, that her. wonted weapons 
were likely to dull their edges: upon the steely 
coldness, of Mr. Francis: Barold’s .impassibility. 
In the presence of this fortunate young) man, 
before. whom his. world had, bowed! the knee 
from his tenderest infancy, she lost the majesty 
of her-demeanor. He refused to be affected by 
it; he was even .implacable, enough to show 
openly that it. bored, him, and to insinuate by his 
manner that he. did not intend, to. submit to it. 
He entirely ignored the claim of relationship, 
and acted, according to the promptings of his 
own moods. He did not feel it at all incumbent 
upon, him to remain at Qldclough Hall, and 
subject. himself to, the time-honored customs 
there in vogue. He preferred to,.aceept Mr. 
Burmistone’s. invitation to become: his; guest at 
the handsome house he had just completed, in 
which he lived im bachelor splendoy. . Accord- 
ingly, he.installed, himself there, and thereby 
complicated matters greatly. 

Stowbridge found itself ina position as diffi- 
cult and far more delicate than Lady. Theobald’s. 
The tea-drinkings;in- honor. of that. troublesome 
young person, Miss.Octayia Bassett, having been 
inaugurated by her ladyship, must go the social 
rounds, according to ancient custom. But what, 
in discretion’s name, was to, be done concerning 
Mr. Francis, Barold? There: was.no. doubt 
whatever that he must not be ignored. And, in 
that case, what difficulties. presented themselves, 

The’ mamma of the two; Misses. Egerton, who 
was & nervous and easily subjugated person, was 
so) excited and overwrought by the prospect 
before her, that in contemplating it when she 
wrote her invitations, she was affected to tears. 

“T can assure you,’ Lydia,’ she said, ‘that 
I have pot slept for three nights, I. have been so 
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harassed. .Here.om one hand is Mr, Francis 
Barold,:-who must. be invited, and on the other is 
Mr. Burmistone, whom we, cannot pass over, and 
here is Lady Theobald, who ,will turn to, stone, 
the moment..she sees _ him—though, goodness 
knows, I.am:sure he seems:a very quiet, respecta- 
ble-man, and said.some of the most complimen- 
tary things about your playing. And here is 
that dreadful girl,. who is enough to give one 
cold chills, and who may do all sorts of dreadful 
things, and .is certainly.a living example to all 
respectable, well-edueated girls., And the blind- 
est of the blind could see that, nothing would 
offend Lady.Theobald more. fatally, than to. let 
her be thrown with. Francis Barold; and how 
one is to invite them;inte the same room, and 
keep them apart, I am sure I don’t know. “ Lady 
Theobald herself could not, do it, and how can 
wecbe expected to. And. the refreshments, on 
my mind, too; and ,Forbes, failing on her tea- 
cakes, and bringing up Sally Lums like lead.” 

That these, misgivings were equally shared by 
each entertainer in. prospective might. be adduced 
from the fact, that the same afternoon, Mrs. Burn- 
ham and Miss Piper appeared upon the scene, to 
consult with Mrs. Egerton upon the subject. 

Miss Lydia.and Miss Violet being dismissed 
upstairs to their, practising, the three ladies sat 
in the darkened parlor, and talked the matter 
over in solemn. conclave, 

«I have consulted Miss Piper, and mentioned 
the. affair to. Mrs. Gibson,’’) announced Mrs. 
Burnham. ‘‘And really we have not yet been 
able to arrive at any conclusion.” 

Mrs. Egerton.shook her head, tearfully. 

‘« Pray. don’t come to me, my dears,’’ she said; 
‘don’t, I beg.of you. I have thought about. it 
until my, circulation hes all. gone wrong, and 
Lydia has been applying hot water bottles to my 
feet, all morning. I gave it,up at half-past two, 
and set Violet to writing invitations to one and 
all, let the consequences be what they may.” 

Miss Piper glanced at. Mrs, Burnham, and 
Mrs. Burnham glanced at Miss Piper. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ Miss Piper suggested to, her com- 
panion, ‘‘it would be as well for you to mention 
your impressions.”’ 

Mrs. Burnham’s manner became additionally 
cautious. She bent forward slightly. 

“My dear,” she said, ‘has it struck you that 
Lady Theobald has any—intentions, so to 
speak ?”’ 

‘Intentions !”” repeated Mrs. Egerton. 

“‘¥es,”’ with deep significance. ‘‘ So to speak. 
With regard:to Lucia.” 

Mrs. Egerton looked utterly helpless, 

‘‘Dear me,” she ejaculated, plaintively, «I 








have never had time to think of it. 
With regard to Lucia !’’ 

Mrs. Burnham became more. significant still, 

« And,” she added, ‘‘ Mr. Francis Barold,’’ 

Mrs. Egerton turned to Miss Piper, and saw 
confirmation of the fact in her countenance. 

«Dear, dear.!’’? she said, ‘‘ that makes it worse 
than ever,” 

“It is certain,’ put in Miss Piper, ‘that the 
union would be a desirable one, and we have 
reason to remark that a deep interest in Mr, 
Francis; Barold has, been shown by Lady 
Theobald. He has been invited to make her 
house his home during his stay in Stowbridge, 
and though he has not done so, the fact that he 
has:‘not is due only. to some inexplicable reluc- 
tance upon his own,part. And we all remember 
that Lady Theobald once plainly intimated that 
she anticipated: Lucia forming, in the future, a 
matrimonial alliance.’’ 

‘“‘Oh!”’? commented Mxrs. Egerton, with some 
slight impatience, ‘‘it is all very well for Lady 
Theobald to have intentions for Lucia; but if the 
young man has none, I really don’t see that her 
intentions will be likely to result in anything 
particular. And Iam sure Mr. Francis Barold 
is not in the mood to be. influenced in.that way 
now. He. is more likely to entertain. himself 
with Miss Octavia Bassett, who will take him out 
in-the moonlight, and make herself agreeable to 
him in her American.style.”’ 

Miss Piper and Mrs., Burnham exchanged 
glances again. 

‘My dear,’”’ said Mrs. Burnham, ‘he has 
called upon her twice since Lady Theobald’s tea, 
They say.she invites him-herself, and flirts with 
him openly in the garden.” 

‘Her conduct is such,” said Miss Piper, with 
a shudder, ‘‘ that the blinds upon.the side of the 
seminary which faces Miss Bassett’s garden are 
kept closed by my orders, I have young ladies 
under my care whose characters are in process of 
formation, and whose parents repose confidence 
in me.” 

‘Nothing , but -my friendship for Belinda 
Bassett,’’ remarked Mrs. Burnham, . “ would 
induce me to invite the girl to my house.’’ Then 
she turned to Mrs. Egerton. ‘‘ But—ahem— 
have you included them ali in your invitations ?”’ 
she observed. 

Mrs. Egerton became plaintive again. 

“‘T don’t see how I could be expected to do 
anything else,’ she said. ‘Lady Theobald 
herself could not invite Mr. Francis Barold from 
Mr. Burmistone’s house, and leave Mr. Burmis- 
tone at home... And after all, I must say it is my 
opinion nobody would have objected to Mr, 
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Burniistone, in the first place, if Lady Theobald 
had not insisted upon it.”’ 

Mrs. Burnham reflected: 

“Perhaps that is: true,” she admitted, -cau- 
tiously, at length. “ And ft ‘must bé- confessed 
that » man in'his position is not’ entirely without 
his advantages—particularly in -a’ place where 
there are but few gentlemen, and those searcély 
desirable as—” © 

She paused there, discreetly; but Mrs. Egerton 
was not so discreet. 

“There are a great many young ladies in Stow- 
bridge,” she ‘said, shaking her head. «A great 
many! And With five in’a family, all old enough 
to be out of school, T am sure it is flying in the face 
of Providence to neglect one’s opportunities.” 

When the two ladies took ‘their departure, Mrs. 
Burnham seemed reflective. Finally she said: 

‘Poor Mrs. Egerton’s mind,’”’ she observed, 
‘is not what it was—and it never was remarkably 
strong. It must be admitted, too, that there is 
& lack ‘of—of delicacy. ‘Those great, plain girls 
of her#must be a trial to her.” 

As thé'spoke, they were passing the privet 

ich surrounded Miss Bassett’s house and 
én; and a sound caused both to glance 
Pound. © The front door had just’ been opened, 
find ‘ géntléman was descending the steps—a 
young gentleman in’ neat clerical garb, his 
guileless ecclesiastical countenana suffused with 
mantling blushes of confusion and delight. He 
stopped on the gravel’ path, to receive the last 
words of Miss Octayia Bassett, who stood on the 
threshold, smiling down upon him in the prettiest 
way in the world, 

“Tuesday afternoon,” she said. “Now don’t 
forget, because I shall ask Mr. Barold and Miss 
Gaston, on purpose to play against us, Even 
St. James’ can’t object to croquet.” 

‘«T—indeed I shall be most happy and—and 
delighted,” stammered her departing guest, “if 
you will be so kind as to—to instruct me, and 
forgive my awkwardness.” © 

“Oh! [ll instruct you,” said Octayia, ‘TI 
have instructed people before, and I know how.” 

Mrs. Burnham clutched Miss Piper’s arm. 

“Do you see who that is?” ‘she demanded. 
“Would you havé believed it?” © 

Miss Piper preserved a stony demeanor.: 

“I would believe anything of Miss Octavia 
Bassett,"” she replied. ‘There would be nothing 
at all remarkable to my mind in her flirting with 
the Bishop himself! Why should she hesitate 
to endeavor to entangle the curate of St. James?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Ir was indeed true that the Reverend Arthur 





Poppleton ‘had spent the greater part of his 
afternoon in Miss Belinda Bassett’s front. parlor, 
and that Octavia had énitertaizied ‘him'in such a 
manner, that he Wad’ béen beguiled ‘into. forget- 
ting the clerical visits ‘he ‘had intended'to make, 
and” had finally committed himself by ‘a’ promise 
to return & ‘day or two later to” play croquet. 
His object in calling had been to-request Miss 
Belinda’s assistance in a parochial matter. His 
natural’ timorousness of nature’ had indeed led 
him to put off making the visit for as long a time 
as possible. ‘The reports he had heard of Miss 
Octavia Bassett’ ‘had'inspired ‘him with great 
dread. Consequeritly he had ‘presented himself 
at Miss Belinda’s front door‘with secret anguish. 

« Will ‘you gay,” he had faltered to Mary 
Anne, ‘that it is Mr: Poppleton, to see Miss 
Bassett—Miss Belinda Bassett.” 

And thén he’had been handed into the parlor, 
the door had been closed behind ‘him, and he 
had found herself shut up'entirely alone in the 
room with Miss Octavia Bassett herself. 

His first impulse was to turn; and flee precipi- 
tately ; indeed; he’even’ went so far ‘as to’ turn, 
and clutch the handle of the door; but, somehow, 
a second thought arrived in time to lead him to 
control himself. 

This second thought came with his second 
glance at Octavia. 

She was not at all what he had’ pictured her. 
Singularly enough, no one had told him that she 
was pretty, and he had thought of her as a 
gaunt young person with a determined and manly 
air. She struck him, on the contrary, as being 
extremely girlish and ‘charming’ to look upon. 
She wore the’ pale pink gown, and as he entered, 
he saw her give a furtive little dab ‘to’ her eyes 
with # lace handkerchief, and hurriedly crush an 
open letter‘into her pocket. Then, seeming to 
dismiss her emotion, with enviableé ‘facility, she 
rose to greet him. 

“Tf you want to see aunt Belinda,” she said, 
“perhaps you had better sit down. She will be 
here directly.” 

He plucked up spirit to take a seat, suddenly 
feeling his terror take’ wing. He was amazed at 
his own courage. 

“Th-thank you,’ he said! “*T have the 
pleasure of—” There, it is true, he stopped, 
looked at her, blushed, and finished somewhat 
disjointedly. ‘Miss Octavia Bassett, I believe.” 

« Yes,” she answered, and sat down, near him. 

When Miss ‘Belinda deseended the stairs, a 
short time afterwards, her ears weré greeted by 
the sound of brisk conversation, in ‘Which the 
Reverend Arthur Poppleton appeared to be 
taking part with before unheard-of spirit. When 
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he rose at her entrance, there was in his manner 
an air of mild buoyancy which astonished her 
beyond measure. When he reseated himself, he 
seemed quite to forget the object of his visit for 
some minutes, and was thus placed in the embar- 
rassing position of having to refer to his noté- 
book. 
Having done so, and found that he had called 
to ask assistance for the family of one of his 
mers, he recovered himse what. 
vagus eh the exigencies ofp % of the case, 
Cctavia listened apparently without interest, 
_ “Well,” she said, I should think it would 


> uncomforiable, 
Tei Af. yon 209 things 


5 i wn word | 
“AT rogret to any T #008 rash things only 
frequently, ” he } answered 
: # Gracious [” she onid; “but tbat was all. 
8 conscious. of being Slightly disap- 
her apathy, and perhaps it is, to be 
he forgot it afterwards, when Miss 
; owed her mite, and the case 
1 for ‘the time being. He really did 
forge i, and was beguiled into making a yery 
m4 himself as he had never 


too 


When, at ength, he was recalled to a.sense of 
duty by glance at the clock, he had alpesdy 
before his eyes an opening vista of delights, 
taking the form, of future calls, and games of 
eroquet. played . upon Miss. Belinda’s neatly- 
shaven grass plot. He had, bidden the ladies 
adieu in the parlor, and, having stepped into the 
hall, was fumbling. rather exeitedly in the 
umbrella-stand for: hig ewn specially slender 
clerical umbrella, when he was awakened to new 
rapture by hearing Miss Octavia’s tone again. 7 

He turned and, ¢gaw. her standing quite near 
him, looking at hilifrwith rather am odd expres- 
sion;:and : something in her hand. 

Oh!” sheeaid. «See here! Those people.” 

a) rhio “ 4 
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“«T—beg pardon,’”’ he hesitated. “I don’t 
quite understand.” 

‘Oh, yes!” sheanswered. ‘‘ Those desperately 
oor wretches, you know—with fever, and leaks 
n their house, and all sorts of disagreeable things 

the matter with them. Give them this, won’t 
you?’ 

‘“‘ This’ was a. pretty. silk purse, through whose 
meshes he saw the gleam of gold coin. 

“That ?’’. he said...‘ You: don’t mean+—isn’t 
there a, good deal—I beg pardon—-but really—”’ 

“* Well, if they, areas poor as, you say they 
are, it won’t be too much,” she replied,, ‘I 
don’t suppose they'll object. to.it, do you?” 

She extended it to him,as if;she rather wished 
to get.it out of her hands. 

‘* You'd -better-take, it,’? she said....‘'. shall 
spend it.on eomething I don’t need, if you.don’t. 
I'm: always apending on, things I don’t 
care for afterwards.” A Soi 

He. was filled with, rémonge; 
he had thought her apathetic, | ' oft Yo wottailas 

‘«I+-I really thought yon were;mot: interested 
at all,” he burst; forth. forgive me, 
This is generous indeed,’ PH. 91 

She looked down, at som ularly brilliant 
rings'on her hand, instead of looking at him. 

“Oh! well,” she.said, I think it must be 
simply horrid to have to do without things. I 
can’t see how people live. Besides, I haven't 
denied myself anything; It would be worth talk- 
ing about, if I had, I suppose. Oh, byuthimibge, 
never mind telling any one, will you?'iiw gua 

Then, without: giving him time te 
raised her eyes. to his face,“and wees 
ect of. the croquet again, pursuing df until 
final moment of his exit and departure, 
which®was when Mrs. Burnham and Miss Piper 
had beer mutually seandalized at the very 
freedom of her adieus: 

[v0 BieconTINUED. ] 
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This love;which I bury to-night. 


* It is done! I have wrapped it over 
With a pall that is heavy as lead. 
Up, and under, and. over, 
From foot to the beautiful head. 
Oh, God, how. I shudder and shiver! 
Alone with my pale, murdered dead, 
Lying wrapt'in a shroud I have made him; 
"Neath a pall that is heavy as lead. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE. 
— 


Senceanr Watter Dwicut, in the autumn of 
1874, received his appointment to take charge of 
Signal ‘Station No. 10. His lines, heretofore, had 
been cast in pleasant. places; but’ No. 10 was'a 
post on ‘the dreariest stretch of the New Jersey 

The house was ‘a red-roofed, wooden one, on a 
ridge of sand. The sea rolled up in front over a 
treacherous bar. Behind were the'tharshes, gray 
and’ sullen--now,’ under: the’ freezing, unresting 
December winds. The incessant driving spray 


. One-great, 
Sandia! pumas wits’ filled ‘with the~boats, 
life-car, mnortary, die, -kept in exquisite order: 
back of that @ room, with the bunks 
for the’ mon): a r with their cooking 
apparatus and provisions. ‘They patrolled the 
beach for ‘five miles, day and night,“and wlien 
-off duty, sat-about the fire, tr dir ype 
marvellous. yarns. 
ikety ladder, fn thelr! kitebitin; ted up to 


tPwight's apartments. The ceiling was 
Rage used in the service. In front of 
window, overlooking: the great heav- 
water, were his desks, instruments; 


the little snuggery, at the back, he had pe near friends 


his stove, a case of books, and his cot-bed,. 
@ quilt on it,: which his..mother’s oldvilurse, 
black Andy, had patéhed for him, his Biblé ons 
little bracket, and his mother’s photograph over 
it. Walter looked atithesphotegraph every day. 
She was dead now that mother; he had no 
kinsfolk; even old Andy aS “gone. There 
were a good many oth res on the plank 
walls ; s@veral racers ; 
and one or two visions of | 
tulle skirts, to which the mem ff 
on their occasional _ visita, 
approbation. There was, 
Ruskin, and another of Hirxley. These belonged 
to the last year of Sergeant Dwight's history. 

Seven times @..day,,the, young: man, measured 
the heat, the wind, the, rainfall,ete, ;:and’ tele- 
graphed his account of them to’ Washington. 
The remainder of. his time was his.own, 

“Some ..men,’’, he. thought, holding his wet 
we Bene the grate, on the night 


4 


} Ventur 





aN@t bis arrival, “would find ‘this’ solitude 
intolerable. But I like it! I'll use it so that 
it will if on my whole life! I'll take up—et 
me see—I'll take up German philosophy ad 

He went to work vigorously, | On. & queer 
mixture of Kant, Schlegel, and ‘Novalis ; and at 
the eid’ Gr & month, made ‘up ‘his’ mind ‘that he 
did not know where to , anid that it was 
not worth Wille W'ARa’ ott, |“ “ 

Dwight had been a abet ‘bey, years ago: 
his old feelings woke spain, for’ a season, in 
solitude: he began, half-ashamed, as 


} Old ‘habits ; “reads chapter in ‘the 


mornifiz, ‘and put” hithself' Shirouigh ° 

exainiiation every ‘nigiit. ° Sue tt 

hie ‘dhgged in this discipline.’ He képt ‘A°diary. 
He read novéls. He ‘wrote’s ‘story, tila bent it, 
in vain, to’ one ‘maghtine ther. He 
wrote letters to everybody id'Knew, but 


nobedy"ahswered them.“ «" 
ep singglar’ chahgé, ti ii course of 
t » Was its constant rovérbidh to the young 


women ‘whom he had knowWn!""He’ had "not 
known many} not more thai three’ $f four.’ ‘He 
used to’sit, by the hour, on stowtiiy ilglite, ‘Wiitst- 
ling, and keeping time with the poker on ‘thie g grate, 
éonning over’ the’ color of théir eyes and lhiair, 
comparing thetti,“crftiéfzifig them. They had not 
to’ him) inthe least} but he 
could’ At help thinking about’ them. He begun 
to listen, with interest, ‘to’ @ven’ thé ‘talk’ of the 
crew. dowir'stairs,-about the Belles of the fishing 
village ;' aud otiee Walked’ to ch ‘“‘hiiles), 
and all. But he came horfie’diagustéd. 
Some of them were extremely p , but their 
uneducated voices, shrill laughs, and 4 
artificial ers nauseated him. oes 
Dur fiéxt wedk, after this 

ythere was a heavy né?-east’ 
south-bound vessels put in : 
among them, one going--to ewith, two or 
three passengers abgird.’ They’landed, hired a 
wagon, and drove over to Statidti No. 10, being 
anxious to inspect, the Mfe-boats. , Sergeant 
Dwight was busy (overhead, when 
they came in. JH ® little start, when he 
heard a w Pere Wis a young voice, 
‘sharp and d de seemed to, him sweet 
as the breath of gat, Malian harp... He half rose, 


‘and sat down again. This ‘detestable ‘despatch 


/ 
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> Wiltiaade shook a ie “ Humidity, 
war bei » Velocity of wind—what the deuce 
was the vel velocity ¢f the eda 
here were steps near n 
“And ‘who lives a here” demanded the 
lady's voice. 
“Oh, that, ma’am,” said the sie “is Old 

Probabilities !” 

* “at AY? , tats ai 
Wa then oie vi whaialea a ex? - 
“Do you think we coulil go up ?’"’ 

“Tm sure you can, mé’as;” answered Ken- 

yon.’ * Sergeant Dwight is quite the gentleman ; 

find the sight of“ indy’ do kis eyes good.” 
Dwight reddened with mortification. 

BE he did not ‘tira,’ ‘evéii'when the footsteps 

-dodnted on the ‘tats, ' He ‘went on telegraph- 


needa ee ry 
- wires gave'a filial: ‘hick, ‘and then hé 
or three ‘stood at’ the 
and 7 ‘coarse tra 
— was al, oned ; “a ‘dark tre 
a E’Boils of Sit. Probably 
had® 5 aia his’ hind on the 
but he kiiéw tow, by an electric 
: tion, that’ this was the Woman of 
("thd Gredinis, & Juno, imperial, with a 
gesture and of drapery. 
ton meét her, and-in answer 
} pl med his instruments and 
Homing out of a dream. ‘He 
jess ‘that he would like to 
Soon strange, beautiful 
fy notte and hte ; 


‘Mopes 
‘ D 
Rate 


’ 


beast had*come grunting at his feet, while he 
listened to a mass of Mozart. 

But old. Kenyon continued. 

“T asked the driver, Joe, who she might be; 
an’ he says she’s a Yankee teacher, goin’ South. 
He hearn the talk inside of the wagon.” 

Dwight’s heart throbbed fiercely. She was 
poor then? He'could ‘work for her, give all to 
her. When hé‘had dreamed of this queen, this 
sweetheart that was to come to him, le always 
had thought of her as poor, like himself; ‘living 
in a little house, which love made gloridus ! 

What a fool he’was! As if he should ever 
meet the woman again: He climbed up the sand 
hill, to measure how “fast the! wind was‘ blowing. 
Meet her! ‘Yet why not? w As.certainly as that 
he should meet Joy, or Pain, or Death! She was 
Pate itself; in his life; he felt. 

He was so rapt in this belief, that he did not 
even think to ask her name. But Kenyon told 
him, as he’ passed through the kitchen, where 
the crew were cooking supper. 

“That girl’s a Miss Paulet, sengientdmande 
Paulet, Joe told nie.” 

Sylvia Paulet; The very name was -musi¢! 
All through the night, with the fierce’ beating of 
the surf ringing in his ears, hevrepeated it ; and 
hung upon it the unspent, warm, passionate fan- 
¢iés: of his twenty-five years.,” He felt) in his 
secret soul, that he had found his<idealy %«' 

‘ The gale still kept, tlie vessels in harbor at the 
inlet! With his field-glass; he could see that the 
Wing-and-Wing, bound to Norfolk, was among 
them. In the afternoon, he crossed the sands to 
the inlet, and boarded the vessel. But ' Miss 
Paalet, with her friends, had gone on an explor- 
ing journey, up to the’head of Barnegat Bayi 
He returned disappointed, and sick at heart. 

That night, there was a change of wind; ‘the 


‘was } vessels’ soudded out of the inlet, and reached the 
Wed! } open sea. Dwight had intended to keep watch; all 


S vooatior Shaner lier Words Were: 
fal teceihy solitary wre.” T soils 
ms 2? Wat aid nok answer. After'aie 





rigor fetes. 

he might epigrammatic, sugg 
pointed a se 
nant with meaning to her, and’ have ii 
her ‘words a 


night, for.a glimpse of the sails of the Wing-and- 
Wing, as 8he passed down the coast: But in fif. 


"3 teen minutes, he was fast asleep. 


‘Being a healthy young fellow, Dwight: slept 
soundly, until he) was wakened by Kenyon’s 
mt below. H+: oN 
argeant!'Bessel wnithe bar! Telegraph 
/9tind: 11 to send “fews and mortars |” 

wig: to the wires; and sent the message, 

rm! looked éut-of the window. Out- 

g could. be seem but fog. Moon and 

 out'in thé impénetrable, universal, 

a signals, which the stranded 
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Dwight. dragged ‘om his. clothes, .and dashed 
down to the beach,. where. Benpens eee his. men 
were launching the life boat. ..; 

(What's. it all mean ?’’. he; cried, ag he; took 
hold of it with the others, ‘* The moon wagshining, 
and wind due south, when'L-wené to.sleep,.’’; 

Chopped round, in tén minutes. Drove this 
mizzabul little schooner on the,bam, first lick... I 
see ita comin’ ,”’ saitl Peters, the mam next/to him, 

“So did 1,’ said-another, ‘‘eussed fools! 
Hed their foresails set?., Shouldn’t think there 
was a sailor aboord. . Yo-o!”’; 

The boat was dashed back, by the terrific force 
of the waves again and again; but. at lest she 
cleared the second »breaker,:and,,the men took 
their places, : They. were cool, held their oars.,in 
a grip like iromjand chewed away atthe quids in 
their mouths. Dwight was) quivering; with, ex+ 
citement. 
lo Tet. me go, Kenyon} nena he 
cried: . 4 “ 

“Take car, my ad waa che anewen « Keu're 
in’'the wayi")>? 

The wes was off, with tieskodger anid six of 
the crew. ‘Dhe: remainifig two,.men, | with 
Dwight’s, fired the mortar,'and. sent up signals. 

In : half: am-hour;' the roll of ;wheels, was. heard 
reverberatiagyplong the wet sand, and.the crew 
of No}@iédme!ip,.dragging their life boat: Just 
as they reached the beach; thie, line! from. the 
mortar fell over tle-vessel;: was fastened, and the 
life ear was sent across the raging’ whirlpool. 

“Dye know ‘what shei is?’’ ee of 
one of the new comers. t 

*Coast.steamer; Wing-an’ Wing. 2 

“Men,” said Dwight, with:sudden ‘firmness in 
lits'tone. “I must do something for the people 
on that-vessel. I—I havea friend {aboard,’’ .); 

They did not answer him fora minute ;, they 
were ‘hauling on. the life ear, with might,and 
main. 
«This thar,’’ said the keeper. of 'Ne.»9, stand 
ing up: |“<T felt her strike»the; hull of. the 
schooner. What d’ye: say, sergeant? . Want.to 
risk’ yerself, eh? Wall, ye might go: over, iin 
the rubber guit, if you like.» Can’ tido:no, hazm.’’ 


aren 


by: a ring through the: belt, and 

the ship, as the ‘car had been. 
“Boys: will be oys,” ' 

‘What kin he dé thar?” 


All the pigh passion, the devotion, which has 


:{sert of rapturous frenzy... 





fired the; bosom, of Knight,, or Jover, since time 
began, burned.in the breast of the sergeant, as he 
went whizzing, , through the water. 
He could see 1 groping, striking out 
(wildly with his hands, he, felt bits of spar, ropes 
which told him that the vessel was rapidly going 
to pieces. 

He was close to it, when e felt a hand clutch 
his arm: he caught at it, and held—a woman’s 
long hair! . Dragging. her, towards him, he raised 
her, with one. hand, ,out,.of the water, pulling 
fiercely on the line, With the other, to be taken back. 
His nerves stiffened with the atrength of a giant. 

“ Dwight’s. hed enough of it aready,”’ the, men 
said, hauling him im. .j5j 0. i006 don 

_,,He, was. almost; insensible,, when they, el 
him up on. the beach; but.,he still held the 
woman, high above his head. The men, greatly 
excited when they saw pis,burden, carried them 

up to the house, followed, by, two or three of 
es, who had come, dow, from the village, 

of the firing, oi vhet. 
en, gave, the lady, over. to, their care. 

“She's comin’. to,’’ said the keeper ,.‘‘ Take 
her up to, Dwight’s, room: it’s the, decentest 
place, He kin stay here,’ il tie! oreo woay 

The, fre, atimulania,, and dry clothes bong 
Dwight to: himself, The men, and, two, women, 
saved by, the boats And. oi res 
he, scarcely, saw. them ;. searoply,, cared, tp heat 

‘ailing with» 
jnag, safe! He 


that no lives. were lost... He 
bed browght, her (pieherni adam ast Mometbing 
told. him that, Fate came 

. .He;gould, hear the, ips pe 


lot ov. ’em, "Rechon yon: hathan lous your work 
awhile. The wagons is come to. takg’em over to 
town, an’ that. young women, you: Bpought in 
wants to see you,. She's, egoin’ to my house. 
eeriL | to keep her bed awhile, they say,” 
<Pl.,.be . there,’ presently,” said. Dwight, 
‘writing on; v8 tad of min 
The keeper went, out.,.,It.. ggemed as, if his 
breath was.,leaving, him, ., The, 


door ,into jhis 
rs, Tandba pd 


cloaks, lay on the bed, rere in 
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The face turned to: him was plump, and dim- 
pled, and pink. The hair which swept over the 
pillow. was yellow and curly ! 

“I'm yery glad you! ‘took me out of the water,’’ 
said a babyish voice. “Iwas trying to swim, 
but—but—” 

’ “Yes,” said Dwight, with’ a sudden loud 
langh. ‘I'm glad’ I. happened to come: along, 
just when I.did.”,..- 

The ‘blue, eyes turned on him, surprised and 

offended. . The. girk \did mot’ speak ‘fora full 


ii and«then said, with an odd. little iig- 
nity, E could thank you, as: ouglit, 
sf Stupidly, it is mot because I do not 


know whatE; owe to you.” 

. Yow Owe me nothing, ‘I did not know it was 
you thagt was bringing ashore.” 

;He bowed and went hurriedly out of the room, 

“Who is that woman ?’’ he said to Kenyon. 

“ Her name’s Dempster, they say.” 

» “And-+the other passengers on the Wing-and- 
Wing??? .} 05 

“Lord; boy, this vessel.was the ship Pauline. 
The Wing-and-Wing’s, well on her way to Norfolk 
by: this, time. Hain’t you goin’ to help kerry 
Miss-Dempster to the wagon? The wimmens de- 
péndin’ on you.” 

;“*Tmust go and take my observations,’ an- 

_ swered Dwight; grufily, turning away. 

‘But. before he-reached,the instruments, he felt 
heartily.ashamed of bimself, and ran back. Mrs. 
Kenyon; who was as strongas her husband, had 
carried the girl’ down herself, and was placing 
her tenderly in the wagon. | Dwight hurried up, 
and stood, hat in hand. It was)a lovely, childish 
face, after all, on the haze of yellow. hair. 

‘The girl held out her hand;to him. 

‘*You will come and see me,.to-morrow,”’. she 
said, with a pretty little air of command, 

~ Evidently. a weak, womanish creature, used. to 
being petted! A week ‘ago, 80 lovely a, face 
might’ have pleased his fancy+for a moment. 
But now, he had seen his queen: his heart was 
impregnable. 

He frequently repeated these facts, vehe- 
mently,; to himself, during the day, He com- 
posed a sonnet to Sylvia, the next eyening, _But 
he found himself awaiting Kenyon’s Kee, with 
impatience. The keeper had «“ hee over home to 
see how things were going on.’ 

“That Dempster igirl’s’ gota sprained fut. 
They’ve left’ her ‘behind. She’s as purty as a 
picter, sergeant,””said’ the ‘old man, refléctively, 
when he came back. 

“She's not illdlooking,” said Dwight, indiffer- 
ently. «“ Where are thie other passengers ?”’ 

“Gone on to N’York.. There was an old lady, 





who seen to makin’ Miss Dempster comfortable ; 
said she'd. sead somebody down té nurse her; I 
reckon she’s @ governess, or sempstress, in the 
old lady's family.’ |My wife took it up so.”’ 

This determined Dwight td’ go over, ‘in ‘the 
morning.! His noble:Sylvia herself would wish 
him to be at least courteous, he said to himself. 

He found the girl in Mrs. Kenyon’s small 
parlor, ‘one foot upon a stool, bandaged, to the 
size of a half bushel measure. . She was, even 
fairer, and chubbier, and. merrier; than he had 
at. first supposed. ,Nething could be more/un- 
suited to‘his'taste: Yet, undoubtedly, there was 
a charni in it, too. A. homely,-shabbily-dressed 
old woman, probably. an’ aunt, had) arrived from 
New’ York, to take charge of ‘her. 

Dwight, did what civility required-him to do, 
brought her a :drimk, and .quieted the. young 
Kenyons,’ Then it oecurred to him how weari- 
some the Kenyon cempanionship would. be to 
Sylvia, and must: be even to this inferior woman. 
He offered to bring a book over, and read to her. 
He said, stiffly, that he had a few hours to spare, 
every day, and would gladly come. She was; 
Pleased, and grateful as a sick child. His queen- 
like: Sylvia would have received such service.as a, 
matter of course. So the ideal woman: should 
receive the homage of men!., ; 

\' Dwight, as the days,crept on; al his work 
and loneliness: grew more unpleasant, golaced 
himself alternately, with dreaming of Sylvia, and 
with real practical service for thig,very, common- 
place ‘little :girl. He made a footstool. for.her: 
he carried over his: collections ,of ;beetles, sea, 
mosses, ferns; he,told her: the whole history of 
his life (excepting the Sylvia episode) ; he began 
to be conscious of a strange comfort in her. soft 
sympathy, in her quick apprehension of his little 
fancies and tastes, He found asinguler similarity 
in their condition, She was.an orphan, without 
any kinsfolk, like himself, . But sheseldom spoke 
of, herself.,.There was ® peculiar reserve and 
delicacy im'the girl, which puzzled .him. . Yet 
sometimes, when he was reading aloud, he 
would look up suddenly, to find her blue eyes 
fixed, thoughtfully, on him, as if questioning 
whether he were worthy of trust. At such times 
he felt he should like to have her for a friend. 

Miss, Dempster’s foot was slow in its recovery. 
Sergeant Dwight was thoroughly acquainted with 
her opinion of all the popular. poets, and novel- 
ists, and most creeds and doctrines, before it was 
pronounced cured. But there was one thing he 
did not know, her opinion of himself. There 
were times when he thought her. watchful. scru- 
tiny showed distrust: He must ‘know. Part 
from her, without knowing that they were friends 
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—it would drive him mad! The shade of Sylvia 
began to be a dim ghost by this time, as you see. 

Going down, as usual, one day, he met her. 
She came out to meet him, holding out her foot, 
in the daintiest of boots. 

“IT am quite cured,” she said, “and I go to- 
morrow.” 

To-morrow! The village, the beach, the 
marshes yawned, suddenly, vacant and bare. 
To-morrow, there would be no tender, little face; 
no sweet, piping face; no provoking, mocking 
laugh. ‘They would never meet again—and he 
did not even know if she were his friend. 

* Will you walk. down on the beach with me?’’ 
he said. “But he hardly knew he had said it. 

The sea was - quiet, the sun warm, They 
walked over the frozen marsh, and sat down 
together, on a log washed up by the tide. Then, 
with’ a sudden shock, Dwight saw the truth. 
Here was the woman, poor and friendless, for 
whom he could work, even though she was not 
the ideal queen. ; 

“What ‘troubles you?” she said, looking at 
lini, curiously. 

““«T wish to heaven,” he broke out, ‘that I 
knew ver you cared for me, ever so nies, 
If you did— 

“ What, then ?” she said. 

“You should never go away. You should 
share this poor, miserable life of mine. I love 
you so, Amy, that I could make it soft ‘and 
Beautiful for you! I love you so, that—” 

The stupid man gave a tearless kind of sob, 
stopped, gathered up her shawl, and pressed it 
to his lips. She blushed, her eyes sparkling. 

“You love me?’ she said, softly. ‘When 
did you find it out? You did not know it, 
yesterday.” Dwight laughed; discofdantly. 

“When I found you were going away,” he 
said, “then T discovered how I loved you. I 
cannot live, if I lose you.” 

“Then I will stay,” she said, quietly, and 
placed her hand in his. That was all. 


we 





An hour or two later, as they were walking 
home together, she said : 

“By the way, our life need: not be so terribly 
bare. Iam an heiress, I ‘believe, in @ small way. 
I am quite my own mistress, though,” seeing his 
look of alarm; ‘the old nurse, at the house, is 
my nearest friend.” 

But the alarm disappeared, but slowly, from 
Dwight’s face. It was a disappointment to him 
to find that his wife would not be depéndent on 
him ; ‘and he could not, at first; get over it. 

There never was, however, a more d dent 
wife than Amy Dwight. Her tio: Beccn 
nothing but comfort to her husband? a 
devoted lover, even after years’6f’ married life ; 
but shenever could bring ‘himi to’ say’ that she 
was his first love. At night, with the fair head 
on his breast, the shadow of a Juno-like figure 
would cross: his half-dreaming fancy, and he 
would sigh restlessly, he knew not for what. 

In 1876, Mr. and Mrs.’ Dwight visited New 
York, and went, one night, to the theatre to see 
Hamlet. ‘They occupied a’proscenium box. : 

T do not’ like ‘these’ glimpses, behind the 
scenes,” said Amy. ‘*They destroy all the 
illusion. Look at that poor queen, in the wing, 
joking with the scene shifters. One can see the 
paint, and the coarse; vulga? features. Yet, to 
the audience, she is a most royal lady.’ 

« Yes,” said Dwight, with a foreéd laugh. He 
watched the queen narrowly. Coarse and vul- 
gar, truly. How strident was her voice, how 
unwomanly her stride! Could this vulgar, 
tawdry creature be the woman— 

‘Who is the Queen?’ . he ‘asked o friend, as 
they went out. 

«Her real name is Paulet, 1 believe,” wep the 
answer. ‘A sham even to the name, you see.’ 

Dwight helped his wife into her carriage, with 
a new tenderness; and when they drove away, 
kissed her, passionately. 

“My first'and only love, Amy,” he said. He 
was disillusioned, at last, of His Ipzat. 
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BY MARY M. 


So sweet her rest! Her‘slumbers hold 
Thro’ all the busy change of hours. 

With gentle touch her hands we fold, 
And make her pillow fair with flowers. 


So sweet her rest! She will not wake. 
All pain is vanished from ber sleep; 

While here, with hearts that yearn and break, 
In voiceless agony we weep, 





BOWEN. 


So sweet her rest! We part the snow, 
That shrouds our mother-earth, to-day ; 
And to her bosom, kind and low, 
We yield our gift of priceless clay. 


Our grief comes freshly with the dawn, 
Her sorrow vanished with the night 
In shadow we must journey on— 
Her spirit walks in Glory’s light. 





MISS DERING’S COUSIN. 


av. oid ko BY FRANK 

.. Arrer a devious course of summer wandering, 

Jeffrey Conway came to anchor, in the lovely 

valley of Wyoming. At the end of a fortnight, 
the demon of change again. took possession of 
him; and one. bright September afternoon, he 
left busy, bustling Pittston, by the Lehigh Rail- 
way, so uncertain where he might degide to stop, 
that he confided his heavy luggage to the care of 
the hotel-keeper, until he should fix upon a rest- 
ing-place; and so deparied, happy. in the con- 
sciousness of being, for, the time, free from any 
wordly possessions, save what he could carry in 
his hand—to wit, a sizeable valise, a jointed 
easel, and his fishing rod. aXe 

, Just as the sky began to give token of the ap- 
proaching sunset, the train came to a halt, at the 
most. picturesque station yet,reached. Conway 
jheard the conductor inform some inquirer that 
there would be a delay of ten. minutes, so he 
stepped out on the platform ofthe rear car, to 
make up his mind whether he should not cut his 
jjourney for a little at this point. 

On one side rose the mountain, on the other 
spread; a view of miles over @ most delicious 
Jandseape. Beyond the station buildings, he 
caught glimpses of a pretty village, embowered 
in trees; the channel of) 4; gapricious,, brook, 
traceable beyond a pine groveg any quantity of 
tempting studies to invite his artistic eye; verily, 
the spot looked promising. 

_ In another moment, his gaze became fixed upon 
the platform. A young lady was passing, and 
Jeffrey speedily decided that he had seldom seen 
one so well worth looking at. Twenty years old, 
or, thereabouts, perhaps, with an indescribable 
air of elegance, even more noticeable than 
the beauty of her face, though that.was of i@ 
high order, and of a type, too, which be- 
tokened mental qualities in .keeping with its 
loveliness. 

She was evidently waiting for. somebody, ex- 
pecting to see some friend get off the train, As 
evidently, too, when she reached the end of the 
platform, she was surprised and disappointed, 

Conway went back into the car and picked up 
his luggage, ; mind. was settled; he meant 
to’ stop and ¢xplore the place for a day or two. 
Even. if it was hardly a, supposable case, that 
. aecident should afford him the pleasure of making 
the unknown goddess’ acquaintance, at least it 
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would be a satisfaction to stay, for a time, within 
sight of her beauty. 

As he descended the steps of the car, he per- 
ceived the young lady, standing a little way off. 
Her eyes were slowly roving down the platform, 
with the same wondering, disappointed expres- 
sion, Jeffrey passed quite near her, carrying 
his impediments. On the old white valise, which 
was an experienced traveler, his initials were 
inscribed in huge black letters. 

Jeffrey saw the young lady glance towards him. 
Her face suddenly grew perplexed and inquiring. 
Then her gaze fell upon the valise and the initials, 
J.C. A pleased smile flitted over her beautiful 
mouth. She stepped forward. What was Jeff- 
rey’s astonishment, when she hurried up to him, 
holding out both her hands, exclaiming, gaily : 

“J. C.—J. C.! And, I believe, you don’t 
know me! Well, not much wonder, after six 
years! I was puzzled by your beard. You did 
not wear it, when you sent me your photograph ! 
Why J. you look as if you couldn’t believe your 
eyes! You foolish old fellow, did you expect to 
find, me fourteen still, in a short frock, and my . 
hair braided down my back ?” 

She poured out these observations, with great 
fluency, in the sweetest possible yoice; and her 
mobile, expressive countenance grew more lovely, 
each instant. 

Jeffrey stood, utterly confounded, looking as 
dazed as he felt. 

“Qh, J.—J.!’ she continued, laughing mer- 
rily.. ‘‘ Don’t stand there, like a male edition of 
Lot’s, wife, after she was turned into a pillar of 
salt! I really am Amy Dering, though) not ex- 
;actly the little cousin Amy, you, left, so long 
jago!, Don’t.you mean to shake hands, and have 
the grace to,say you are glad to see me? If,Cali- 
fornia air has’ made.you deaf and, dumb, you 
ought to have sent me word, and I'd have learned 
to talk with my fingers!’ 

While she spoke, Jeffrey dropped his valise. 
Some wild idea flashed through his mind, of at 
least, having the pleasure of jholding those pretty 
hands in his own, for an igstant; of letting her 
think, for a little longer; that. he had aright to 
these gay welcomes, accentuated by the frank joy 
of her face; but he was too thorough a gentleman 
to add to the embarrassment, which she must 





feel, when she discovered her mistake. 
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Oh, Jem, Jem, how glad I am to see you at 
last !"’ she cried, and made a movement, with her 
hands, as if about to lay them on his shoulder. 

He must speak. There was no help for-it., In 
his dazed state, he was conscious of an absurd 
sort of irritation towards fate; that,: instead: of 
being himself, he was not the J. C., for whomi all 
this enthusiasm was intended. 

“Jem, Jem!’’ she exclaimed; again. 

| Jeffrey found his voice, though it was rather 
broken and confused. 

“ET beg your pardon,” he said.’ «I—I ‘i 
lieve you have mistaken me for some one else—"’ 

She interrupted his stammering speech, by 
stepping back a few paces, and staring at him. 

Her countenance showed that, eyen ‘yet, ‘her 
mind was divided ‘between doubt, and a hope 
that ‘iis ‘assertion was a jest ; and as’ for Jeffrey, 
the most ‘absurd part of his sensations consisted 
in the fact, that he was not embarrassed, but that, 
‘besides ‘his positive regret, he felt a downright 
sense of guilt, as if the blunder had been on his 

side, ‘ahd a wilful, impertinent one, too. 

«TI réally am very sorry,” he began, again ; 

* pray excuse me.” 

' Conviction ‘had évertaken the young lady, by 

this time. ‘Slié' Plashed deeply, looking still 
lovelier. Thenif'a flash, her face betrayed that 

she was inclined to be angry with him ; for to be 





people as he saw were too busy to offer him any 
attention; so he went out again, thinking he 
might find an omnibus to take him into the 
village. |As he desvended the steps, he saw a 
little pony-carriage drawn up near. A lady was 
seated init, amd by the side of the vehicle stood 
the unknown J. C.’s charming cousin, and she 
was evidently giving ar ¢xplanation of the 
mistake she had made; for though her compan- 
ion’s face was partially averted, Jeffrey could 
péreeive that she was laughing heartily, while 
the girl seemed undecided -whether to’ be vexed, 
or join in her merriment. 

There was no omnibus, so Jeffrey walked on. 
He was quite near the carriage, in passing, and 
distinetly heard J. C.’s cousin say, in an annoyed 
undertone : 

“Qh, there he is now!” 

Her friend turned — stared at him, and 
called : 

“Why, Mr. Candee! is‘that you? Who: would 
Pe anne OF eting P08 Te ANE Nat “UE- the 
world place ?”’ »: 

‘wShe pushed ‘beck her veil, as shé ieipoke; aia 
Joffrey recognized an‘elderly lady, whom he had 
known ‘for years, and had always Jiked:; but 
certainly never had been so rejoiced'to meet, as 
ie was at this particular juncture. 

He hurried forward; dropped his luggage, and 


vexéd with an irinocent offender, is the first {grasped her didnd, cordially, exclaiming: 


Vimpuise of the human mind, when convicted of 
having blundered. 

«Pardon me,” she said, suddenly growing 
quite stately and grand ; then’she made a little 
bow, half-apologetio, half-condemnatory; ‘then 
evidently, through her confusion, the twdi¢rous 
side of the matter struck her, for tlie’dimples 
about her mouth began to deepen and quiver ; 
but she added, ‘sedately, “The initials on’ your 
valise helped to' deceive me—I was expecting, by 
this train, a relative, whom I have not seen; for 
& long time.” 

She stopped short. . Jeffry bowed. She be, } 
stowed a second stately inclination of her - heath 


“My dest Mrs. Bolton, how delighted I am! 
And what'd charming surprise. How does it 
happen?” , 

“ Oh, Phatve'e right to be here,”? #eturned she, 
gaily\") 1. 9em bMttle box, in the neighborhood. 
But you—wrettlied!young man? And to come 
presenting yourself, under false colors, and 
making my friend here believe you ‘her cousia |” 

She burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and the girl, rather against her will, joined 
therein. 

‘«* Miss Dering, my scapegrace favorite, Jeffrey 
Conway, will offer you his excuses,” said Mrs. 

on, ‘as'soon'as she could speak. 


upon him; then walked quickly do@n “tlie + | Jeffrey was laughing, too, in spite of himself. 


platform, and disappeared within the station 
doors. 

Jeffry stared after her, regretfully enough, for 
moment; then he began to laugh, muttering to 
himself: 

*« What an ass I was not to let her blundera 
little longer—it cowkdn’t have hurt her, and it 
was very jolly for mie! Who the deuce is J. C.? 
It’s like his impudence'to own my initials!” 

Then, in his turn, he entered the station-room, 
and looked about for somebody; Who could give 


“T assure ‘you, ‘Miss Dering,’ said he, “I 
never felt so guilty in my life.” 

“T ‘have magnanimously decided to forgive 
you any blunder,’ returned she. 

“And ‘very aniiable it is of you,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. ‘<I ain’ sure he does not deserve that 
you should.” © 

Then she began ‘to ask q ; and for a 
few moments they talked as as’ possible, 
Jeffrey explaining how he had been hunting for 
some nice place to stop at, for a fortnight or so, 





information in regard to an" hotel; bat such 





and Mrs. Bolton to narrate that, a couple of 
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years before, a relative:had left her a house and 
farmin the outskirts of ‘the: village, assuring him 
that he could not find a prettier neighborhood 
for sketching purposes: © 

).if*¥ou must go to Mrs. Swan's hotel,”’ she went 
on, in answer to his questions; ‘a nice; old- 
fashioned house; where you will be very com- 
fortable: I can’t offer to drive you out, because 
this trap only holds two.::Get in, Amy, we 
must go home. Jeffrey, you will come and dine 
+~at) six, sharp! I can’t:eat my dinner, in the 
middle of the day; ¢ven in the country... It is 
just a pleasant. little ‘walk from: Mrs. Swan’s. 
Good-bye—don’t forget to come !”’ 

In another instant, Jeffrey was lifting his hat, 
and taking a last glance at Amy Dering. Then 
the ponies dushed off, and he stood wondering 
over the sudden kindness of destiny, till a long- 
legged boy brought him out of his'revery, by an 
offer to carry his‘ plunder,’ in whatsoever 
direction he might’ desire to direct his steps. 

So Jeffrey gave ‘the name of Mrs. Swan’s 
hotel, ‘and’ followed his conductor down the 
shaded village: street... He found the inn eyery- 
thing he ¢ohid desire, and the landlady expecting 
him;isis) Mi&.oBolton had stopped on her way, to 
récommend her friend to Mrs. Swan’s good 
offices.: Very speedily Jeffrey was put in posses- 
sion of two quaint: rooms, at the back of the 
house, looking out:over the old-fashioned garden; 
pnd affording a lovély view of the thountains, 
that shut in the scene: 

It ‘was past four, when he arrived, so, what 

with examining his new quarters, telegraphing 
for his baggage, and listening to a compendious 
history, from jolly’ Mrs: Swan, of her own life 
end) thatiof ‘her neighbors; the time, till six, did 
notchangheavily upon his hands. 
Me, weapurtees -of; thie valise offered no correct 
evetingsdress, bat he discovered a dark-blue coat 
and light:trousers,: to take the place of his rough 
traveling suit,:and|conseled himself, by remem- 
bering that. Mrs. Bolton had told:him he was to 
some without ceremony, and share her's: and 
Amy’s dinner. 

Such a sweet name; he thought—Amy—and he 
said it over and oyer, while he was-dressing, and 
pleased, his fancy by calling up a vision of’ the 
lovely face, which had greeted ‘him at: the station. 

A pleasant: walk. of half a-mile’brought him to 
Rose Farm, a commodious, irregular’ dwelling, 
with broad verandahs, and plenty of shade, and 
an air of comfort. and feminine occupation about 
the tastefully furnished rooms, especially attrac- 
tive to a wanderer, like Conway, with no female 
Telatives to make him a home. 

Mrs. Bolton was standing on the front porch, 





when’ he arrived, and gave him a cordial recep- 
tion, after her manner, which was always a little 
abrupt, but very ‘charming, when she chose that 
it should be.’ She took him to look at her autumn 
flowers. They mounted the knoll, to see what a 
view’ one had’ from thence of the sunset; then 
went indoors; and’ by the time they were seated 
in the bright, cosy,"book room, Miss Dering 
made her appearance. She looked more lovely 
than ever, in a soft, cream-colored gown, relieved 
by knots of crimson ; while a few odorous blos- 
soms were twisted among the heavy coil of her 
auburn ‘hair. 

The evening proved delightful, only too short, 
Jeffrey thotight. Mrs. Bolton took advantage of 
her age to indiilge in a’ nap, after dinner, so the 
young péople had ’a‘full half hour to themselves, 
and etches spo towards genuine acquaint- 
ance. 

It seemed quite natural they should know each 
other, ‘beeause, while’ at table, Jeffrey learned 
that the expected cousin, for whom he had been 
taken, was”hid ‘Gld college friend; Jem Canfield, 
whom'hé‘had met again in California, only afew 
months previous, in which favored land Canfield 
had beet tesiding for the last six yéars, and 
where"lke had proved so fortunate in’ business, 
that ‘he ‘was able to return to the Atlantic States, 
and, if he chose, enjoy—or endure, as you please 
—a life of leisure. 

Jeffrey learned, too, Miss Dering’s status in his 
friend’s housghold; He had said something about 
her visit, wai hn right at once. 

“T am not’a" r;” she explained, With a 
obttain ‘beooinitig ‘pride. “I ‘aii “Mts! Bolton’s 
compdiiion, and she'is #0 good ‘to the}: and mikes 
existerice’ so ‘agreeable; that 'T’ often feel “quite 
guilty'in taking’ my salary. tt acy ‘who ought 
to pay, by rights.”’ 

Mrs. Bolton, who had saison just in time to 
hear this confession, called out: 

«You're a goose, Amy Dering, and'you always 
will be! “Menwho' are p ‘TMiBts, one 
and all, take ‘you fér a swan; "but you're a goose, 
and so I tell’ youl’ Jeffrey, ring the bell—I 
want my tea! I’ve had a beautiful nap. Amy, 
go and sing ‘ Robin Adair,’ like an angel, as you 
can, when ‘you ‘choose! I’ve “been dreaming of 
my first love, whom I jilted, because he would 
scent himself with patchouly, and to dream of 
him always leaves me in ® sentimental mood. 
He had one eyebrow ‘higher than’ the other. 
Jeffrey, don’t laugh at your elders, else I'll make 
you play bezique by ‘way of punishment, and I 
know you hate it! And, talking of eyebrows, 
it’s a pity you can’t remember your grandfather’s 
wig: They buried’ lim in it, years before you 
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were born. I went to look at. him, in his coffin, 
and there it was, cocked up over one eye, just as 
he always wore it in life. You'll be the image 
of him, at sixty, for I know you will be bald. 
You can’t deceive me; though you do look 
younger than you ought, for you're twenty-nine, 
Oh, dear me, if you heartless people don’t give 
me my tea, I’ll relate the history of your ances- 
tors, and mine into the bargain, and a bad lot 
they were, one and all.’’ 

Jeffrey walked home,,in a maze, and decided 

that, among elderly women, Mrs. Bolton was the 
most delightful, and that, since she wanted him 
to remain a few weeks in her neighborhood, it 
would be downright selfishness to refuse. He 
ought. to be grateful that an opportunity was 
offered him, for doing a favor to any human 
being. 
When Jeffrey called at the house, on the en- 
suing day, he learned that Miss Dering had given 
up the hope of seeing her cousin, at present. 
She had received a letter, informing her that he 
had found business awaiting him at Chicago, which 
could not be deferred. He might not be able to 
get East for 2 fortnight, or three weeks yet. 

« There.is only one thing you can feel, certain 
about with men,”’ said Mrs. Bolton, sententiously. 

‘* And that is?” asked Jeffrey, seeing that she 
waited for him to inquire. 

«That is—you can’t depend upon them at all,” 
Tetorted the old lady, with an emphatic nod. 

Amy laughed at the merry skirmishing, which 
ensued between her frien mway, and 
without attempting to acco : the reason, the 
latter found great satisfaction, in the fact that 
Miss Dering’s. disappointment, did not go deep 
enough materially to.affect.her spirits: her regret 
was. evidently the calm, cousinly sensation 
suitable to the circumstances. 

So the knot of,pleasant days began, all the 
more enjoyable and dream-like, because no 
important.event occurred to mark their course, 
or caus@@my, break in their sunny quiet. 

The weather remained beautiful, Jeffrey 
found - subjects for sketches and’ studies even 
more numerous than he expected; and he was 
not obliged to undertake his’ expeditions in 
solitude. In. the. very’ commencement, Mrs. 
Bolton insisted on showing him Amy Dering’s 
efforts in the way of drawing, and was delighted 
when he declared that they exhibited no common 
talent. The old lady would not hear of her 
favorite’s neglecting so good an opportunity for 
instruction, as Conway’s presence afforded, and 
her decision was the means of bringing the 
young pair into close companionship, which soon 
made them feel they knew each other so well, 








that the girl forgot, as completely as the man, 
how brief their acquaintance had been. Some- 
times, when the pair went for long walks in the 
morning, Mrs. Bolton would drive in search of 
them, with a luncheon basket; and then would 
follow a delightful afternoon. She would read 
aloud, while they worked, or amused them with 
her. clever talk, and stories of men and things 
she had encountered, in the’ years when an 
indefatigable traveler, in all the four quarters of 
Christendom. It became speedily a matter of 
course, that Jeffrey should spend ‘his evenings 
at the house, and: between the old lady’s fond- 
ness for an after dinner nap, and her deeming it 
a duty to study newspaper literature diligently, 
the other two were left a great deal to their own 
devices; and certain \it is the time never hung 
heavily upon their hands. 

The days flew by, and: grew. into weeks, and 
Jeffrey was profoundly astonished, when he 
discovered that rather; more than a month had 
gone, since ‘he halted in the charmed retreat. 
Jem Canfield had not yet arrived; but he was 
really, coming at last.’ Jeffrey had ‘heard the 
news from Miss Dering; but’ he had Jong since 
decided that this cousin was of té0.Jittle impor- 
tance in her life, for him to speculate*upon the 
possibility of the visitor's appearancé, causing 
any special change in their occupation or amuse- 
ments. Indeed, he was prepared to be glad to 
see Jem Canfield again. He had always liked 
his old college friend, and now felt quite enthusi- 
astic over his merits, which gained a sort of halo 
in Jeffrey’s eyes from the fact of his relationship 
to Amy Dering. 

_ For Jeffrey had learned the truth, where his 
own soul was concerned; he loved ‘this gentle 
girl, upon whom nature had seemed to'delight in 
lavishing precious gifts. It\was only now, when 
certain business letters roused him to a éonscious- 
ness, that this idyllic season must’ soon come to 
an end, that he discovered all that it had beeti to 
him, and learned how completely Amy had 
taken possession of his heart, and become the 
prominent object in his life. 

He loved her, and he’ must leave this 
enchanted valley before’ long. Could he go, 
without telling his se¢ret? The time of their 
acquaintance ‘had been so brief, if counted 
according tothe ordi#ary prosaic fashion of 
mortals, that ‘perhaps he had no right to speak. 
Yet, on the other hand;'as he looked back over 
the days, it seemed to him that she must have 
perceived something of the truth; and she was 
too earnest ‘and ‘sincere to have allowed him to 
drift on, amid the glamour of a vision, which 
could never grow into a blessed reality. 
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It, was receiving. his letters, which set him 


geriously to reflect... He had found them lying 
on his table, when he returned to his lodgings, 


after an evening spent as usual at Rose Farm. 
He sat in his solitary chamber, :till long past 
midnight, meditating he would have said, though, 
1 think, dreaming would be the more applicable 
word, and when he at last induced. himself to 
go to bed, his resolution was taken. 

He was a very happy man, when he laid his 
head upon his pillow, for the mental reviewal of 
these weeks had convinced him that; they had 
not been common, ordinary ones to this peerless 
girl any more than to himself, He was not a 
conceited man; he did, not, in his: thoughts, go 
so far as to assume that he had already won 
Amy Dering’s heart; but he admitted that she 
had given: him grounds for believing that he 
might do so; and,.oh!. more than this, it was 
impossible that his'soul could so completely have 
centered all hopes of happiness in -her, without 
winning some responsive thrill.. ‘Fate could not 
be cruel enough to thrust such misery upon him, 
after opening a whole new existence to his eyes, 
without voluntary action upon his own part! 

The next day came. Jeffrey woke, firm in the 
determination, with which he had fallen asleep. 
Amy Dering should listen to his story. -The fact 
that he must soon go away would form an excuse 
for his precipitation, which no tender-hearted 
woman could refuse to accept. 

He was kept at-home occupied, all the morning. 
Those letters must be answered. Tirésome as 
the delay was, he could not actually be impatient, 
for they brought business offers, the acceptance of 
which would effect a material change in his 
prospects, would give him indeed the certainty of 
pecuniary success, which, added to his present 
means, would afford, if not a large fortune, an 
easy competency without delay. 

As early as he could, in the afternoon, he 
went over to Rose Farm. Instead) of finding 
Mrs. Bolton and her friend alone, as he expected, 
he discovered the old lady busy entertaining some 
guests, who had driven over from a! neighboring 
town without warning, and’ though Mrs. Bolton 
was making herself agreeable, Jeffrey knew her 
‘well enough to -bé confident that inwardly she 
jfelt very cross. Then, too, Miss Dering was no- 
awhere to be seen, and he presently learned that 
‘she was not even at home. An accident had 
happened to a little daughter of the farmer, and 
»Amy, with whom the child was a favorite, had 
been sent for.: { 

So. Jeffrey thought, “it easy enough to ‘account 
for Mrs, Bolton’s\erosshess: it bored her to en- 
terigin these uninvited guests, without Amy’s 








efficient aid; though he could not quite under- 
stand why, now and then, she looked at him, in 
an odd way, either as if annoyed at something he 
had done, or as.if she had some unpleasant mat- 
ter, on her mind, about which she desired his 
advice, 

He remained for a time; helping Mrs. Bolton 
find conversation suited to her somewhat dull, 
heavy | visitors, but.in his excited mood, ‘the 
position grew intolerable; the house was a desert 
without Amy, a waste, a wilderness. 

The elderly people were drinking tea... Two 
young ladies. were at. the piano, performing the 
noisiest, duet that.ever the mind of German com- 
poser conceived ; and Jeffrey determined to slip 
away, | He wanted a little comfort before guing. 
In the next room, he knew there was a photo- 
graph of Amy Dering. He would have a peep at 
the beautiful face, so as to give himself courage 
to endure the hours, which must elapse before 
he. could see her. She would be at home by 
evening; he would, come back then. 

As he stood by the table, gazing at the picture, 
Mrs. Bolton came quickly into the library. 

‘** You are meaning to run off,” said she; “I 
know you! Everything goes wrong, to-day. I'd 
like to, be an Eastern Satrap, with the power to 
bowstring people, till I got:good-natured, though 
I might have to decimate the neighborhood. What 
are you staring. at? Oh, Amy’s photograph! 
I’m crosser with her than anybody. I think she 
might have shown me,more confidence. It is 
true, lam not,such,@ very old friend; still she 
has been over a year with me, and I thought 
oh, the cousin. is coming, to-morrow—lI shall just 
tell him. what I think, and-—~’ 

Before she could add. amether word, the ve 
young ladies, who, had been torturing, the piano 
forte, rushed into the room, talking both at once. 

‘*Qh, dear Mrs. Bolton, -you said the mext 
time we came, you would show.us .your, cameos. 
Please do,, Aunt Mary wants to'see them, and 
so does mamma.” 

Then the two elderly ladies were in the room 
also; there was a noise of chatter and laughter, 
which sounded deafening ‘to Jeffrey ; he heard 
his own yoice in answer to some question ; knew 
that he talked and laughed ; then he found! him- 
self out. of the house, in the air, rushing away 
down the path to the gate; though how he got 
out of the library, or what excuse he made for 
his exit, he had no idea. 

He hurried away, along the road, to the village. 
He could not-think yet.. Think! Why, he could 
neither see, nor hear, any more than if a thunder 
clap had just stunned his senses. Amy Dering 
was engaged to her cousin! He could just realize 
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that this was what: Mrs. Bolton's words meant. 


But beyond the horror and agony, caused by the }, 


»fhock, he could comprehend nothing, « 

He was near his hotel, when.an open carriage 
drove past. He heard somebody shout his name, 
and then the vehicle stopped. In another in- } 
siant, Jem Canfield was beside: hiss heking his 
hand, and oe) 

“Jeffrey, old fellow, I'm ‘awfully’ glad to see 
you. Iwas afraid ‘you might be gone, ‘before ‘I 
came, I was.detained so long. My. cousixdoesn’ t 
expect me, till to-morrow: | I thaught I’d' give 
her a little surprise, after disappointing her so 
often—ha, ha! But, Jeff; you don't lock well; 
rather pale, it seems to me! Well, I’m very glad 
to fall upon you agnin—jolly times we sige in - 
Francisco, hadn’t we?" 

And the great, handsome giant was | holding 
Jeffrey by the shoulders, and pouring out a tor- 
rent of'talk; and Jeffrey was trying to answer, 
to be calm; while the sole distinet thought, amid 
the frenzy of his mind, ‘was a wild impulse ‘to 
spring upon his former friend, and never release 
his hold till one or beth were dead. 

It all seemed like a hideous dream—and Jem 
talking still—and the road, and the trees and:all 
objects, dancing and reeling in a sort of fiery mist. 


And now I must get on,’’ Jem was saying. 
* Ta, ta, old man—see you this evening: They're 
well at the house? And -aren’t you charmed 
with my little Amy, my wee wifie—ha, ha, I used 


‘to call her that; ages ago: She’s told you all 
about it of craggy snee. great friends, she 
— me.’’ 
Then Jeffrey felt his sheind wrung again; and 

Canfield sprang into the carriage, shouted out 
(feésh adieus and dash: words, which might have 
‘bedn wttered in sothe'anknown tongue for all his 
-listener caught of their meaning, and the vehicle 
rolled dn. Jeffrey stood, automatically. staring 
after it, with ®ome insane, half-developed fancy 
in his mind) thet it-was the Car of Juggernaut, 
and had driven straight over his very soul. 

The hours went-by, and twilight came. The 
confinemént of the house had became intolerable 
to Jeffrey ; and ‘he had wandered out, into the 
grove, which stretched along the hill, between 
the hotel and Rose Farm. It was a path he had 
many times taken during these last weeks. 

And there, midway in the wood, where he had 
80 often found her, he came upon Amy Dering. 
He was close to her, before he perceived her. 

She sprang up, with a little frightened laugh, 


from the mossy bank, on which she had been | 
seated. 


“How you startled mel’? she exclaimed. 
, Why, where is cousin Jem?” 


we 
“¢ T.- | have not-seen ‘him; Jeffrey answered. 

* We went ‘down, by the. road, to your hotel. 
> Mrs: Bolton sent him ‘to’ bring you'back to dinner! 
TE told-him I would walk ‘through the grove, by 
the short cut, after those tiresome people had 
gone. What a shame of:you to leave poor Mrs. 
Bolton;/all-alone to ehtertain them! She means 
40 scold youwell.' I-give you fair warning!” 
Jeffrey tried to «speak, Amy had been too 
} busy,extricating hergown' from a bush, to look 
at him, She turned round now, and cried out, 
im terror :) 

“Mr. insane; what te: the matter?» How pale 
you are—oh, are you ill—are—” 

. 1 am quite well,’ he mterrupted, in a slow, 
choked ‘voice, though he'was shaking from head 
to foot. “Ddid not expect’ to haveithe pleasure 
of meé¢ting you.’ Since I have, letini#take this 
opportunity to say good-hye.’’ 

“ Are you going away ?’’ she asked. 

‘* By to-nighit’s:train,” he replied. 

‘You have had some’bad news !”” she hurried 
on, almost as pale as‘himself. “‘What has hap- 
pened? Surely, you ‘know, how I—how we— 
should’ sympathize with any trouble that—oh, 
Mr. Conway, ‘what is it?” -:: 

“ Nothing,’’ -he ‘said, ‘fy the same unnatura) 
tone. “II \am' wishing’ you good-bye—and 
happiness! ¥ don’t blame you—I have no right 
—but I think “you ‘must have seen! I don’t 
mean to say rude things—but I think you might 
have told me, instead of letting me hear, as I 
have.. Ivhave no-right, perhaps, to acouse you 
of voquetry ; but-~yes, I must say it—I think it 
would have been kinder to tell:nié:the truth |” 

A sudden anger flashed inte the girl's eyes. 
‘‘How dare you speak’ tome! like this’!’’ she 

Then, between fright at his pallor, and a vague 
suspicion of the real’ state of the case, she burst 
into a passion of tears,.and sobbed aloud. 

«What the deuce !’’ eried Jem Canfield’s véice, 
close by. ‘‘Oh, I say, what: does this mean? 
Why, you, Jeff, are you making Amy cry—I 
can’t have that, you know.” 

«“No—no,”’ Amy began, but fresh sobs checked 
further speech. 

**I have no idea what the matter may be,” 
said Jeffrey, turning, with a sort of subdued 
fierceness, on Jem. ‘‘ I was wishing your cdusin 
every happiness, in her marriage with you—and 
L-was bidding her good-bye.”’ 

He had not the slightest idea what he was 
saying. He moved on as he spoke. In an in- 
stant, Jem’s great hands were laid on his shoul- 
ders, and, with a colossal laugh, Jem cried: 





Lord bless us, Amy, this goose wants to keep 
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us steady to the old days, when you wore braids 
and short frocks, and I called you my little wife!” 
Then he wheeled Jeffrey round, and whispered 
in his ear: “Oh, you muff !;\"Tivq pnlyjust got 
here, and been told nothing. But the case is plain 
enough—I'd advise you to makeyeur peace !’? x 

He hurried off, and left the two standing thera 
together. tal Zo Save) Seg 

“Amy !”’ Conway exclaimed. yaltio A» 

But it took some little time for the pit to 
arrive at a clear explanation. Mrs. Bolton had 
been «vexed, that, singtead. of applying ‘to her, 
Amy had employed the whole of her little capital, 
to pay some debts:of her brother; whe had died 
just before the girl entered her present home ; 
_ and Mrs. Bolton. thought.the matter had been 
paren. ve Nat grace 2 amiga and -so 


ald ALAA 





imagined that her abrupt disclosures were per- 
fectly clear to him. 
The star8 were up, and the moon was shining, 


| whienthé youhg couple \rénched ‘the verandah of 


the house, and heard Mrs. Bolton calling: 

« #Bwovnice people! Don’t hurry yourselves, 
Tt’s only an hour and a-quarter after dinner- 
times and Mr. Canfield and I are prepared to be 
patient, Because we dined without you.” 

Then Jeffrey seized ‘her hands, and began to 
shake them;‘and she pushed him away, and took 
Amy in her arms. 

«There's ‘nothing ‘to tell,” said she. 

“J saw all this, in-a visioh, more than four 
weeks ago! You’re # pair of ducks, and I love 
you both-~b be ‘you have done just 
what Tintended you to do!” 
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"Tis just one yetur ago to-night, 
We stéod teh 

The siiv gold, 

Wasrowied we tnt 

How could I know, 


A rs ohana here, | oe 
My hod er ly ; 


And, while he whispered ih my 
‘The tale—oft toldauyot over dating’! 9 o. 
*» How couldjL, even femt,o vig yur Bric J 
It was too Wiest? © e t owt 
 £) See : a; 


A mal, ls fr, oe ee 
of brpad, fair lan 

in fold'and gems from pubmed 

Nor wear my lover's name. 
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qual on a j o Wedd tame > "ape base: 


‘6 gone—how like a dream 
The past appears to me, 
My present life glides like a stream, 
The current, flecked with golden gleam, ° 
- (As sunshine, sifted on the stream,) 
To an ‘untroubled sea. 


My faithless love, by.strength of will 
T banished from my mind, and heart; 
voice las now no po’ rer to thrill, 
_ His warmest smiles, now; dtily chill. 
I triumph, for be Moves me'stili, 
Time has not cured the smart, 


Again beside the gate I he 
My own true love beside 1° wilt? SW 
‘The future seems enchanted land,” ® <p @y]" 
Where we shall wander, hand in hand, 
And reach, at last, the golden strand, 
Far from our earthly hates. ‘ 
we weaa j 
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THE FARM HOUSE FAR AWAY, 


BY EMILY 
teat AH Nay, the silvery rill incall 
Danced nierrily then alway; 
In, the shade of the pines, upon the hill 
‘Waa the farm-house far away, 


"Twas thé hie I loved, and I love it stiil, 

‘ Kits fields, and lanes so green, 

JE gr cose ra a 
Though many a year’s between. . 


The old clock ticked in its place on the wall, 
Telling the passing hours, 





 hemnval, 
SANBORN. 1 


And the glow of the summer was over all, 
With the scent of the new-blown flowers. 


Oh! happy spot, most blest, most fair, 
When over the earth we roam, 

Remembrance fond will bear us. here, 
To the oid-time, farm-house home. 


As acattered pilgrims from afar, 
Return to some treasured shrine, 

So may we come, with our garnered hopes, 
To that old roof-tree of thine. 
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PUTTING: IMS EL? PRowpe RE” PLAOR. 


BY; MBS. 


Mas. Gray stood looking out of the window, ' 
while her husband put on hig hat and gloves, 


preparatary to going into town. They had just },, 


risen from a nicely-spread table, and the room 
was neatly and tastefully furnished, 

There were no indications of poverty there, 
yet Mrs. Gray’s voice and manner were faltering 
as she asked for some postage-stamps. 

«How many ?’’ agked her husband, curtly, 

“Three will do. ‘I. thought I would write to 
mother and the girls.’’ 


MABRY RB! 
TAT: gaibahbe 


pig et sage ould dust 
PeoCaTons. | 
ai 
“ Orépe. de lisse ! What is that?” 

‘‘ Ruffling for the neck.” 
“Will, ies vena Sit 
“ No. 9%) 
T. thought. so. A cheer waste of money. 
What fools women afe!. What ‘would a man 
think of putting a piece of stiff, white, papery 
nothing, around his neck, that cost fifty cents. 
And four dollars for gloyes.and slippers! Well, 
I must say, Annie, you are growing extravagant. 
I pay for your dresses, bonnets and all the essen- 


** Did you ever reckon up, my dear, how much } tials, without.a.murmur, that is,’’ said he, with 


you spend for postage stamps, in the course of 
the year?” asked Mr. Gray, as he. lit his fragrant 
cigar. “ Well, let us see. You write, at | 
five letters a week, which is fifteen cents, 
fifty-two times fifteen are seven dollars and 


cents a year, to say nothing of paps. vel- 


opes. J haven’t a correspondent im dhe world, 
outside my business.” 
“ Your friends,” said his wife, “live near you, 


while mine are in another State. Do you wish 
me to give up writing to them?”’ And her face 
took on an extra tinge of color. 

“By no means. I only mentioned the,gost of 
the thing. But I must.go. . Good-bye.” 1», 

‘Albert !” she said, timidlyy - 

Mr. Gray turnedsbad!’ Bans i. 

“Can you leave me five or six dollars? I want 
to go down lay.”” 

« Five, of six dollars!” exclaimed Mr. Gray, 
in astonishment. |“ What on earth can you want 
with five or six dollars ?”’ 

“J knew you would wonder, but I have needed 
some money, for a long time, to get a few neces- 
sary articles.”’ 

“*T gave you two dollars last week.,’’ 

“I know it; ahd I used it for materials to 
work up for our elsurch fair.” 

“Church fiddlestick!’’ said Mr. Gray, con- 
temptuously. ‘ Well, I can’t see what you need 
five or six dollars for.” 

“Here is a list of what I need,” said Mrs. Gray, 
handing a little ‘slip of paper to her husband : 


1 pair kid gloves; .*. . Hien wey ae ’ 00 
1“ « glippers; ~. . Bete? couleratovet 

8 “ Balbriggan hose. 8°. 
en (oe eck tte etek 8G 

Orépe de lisse, : 


Total, . 
(220) 


ty gee * They are what no lady can do without. 


q 


sundry recollections te the contrary, “‘ when they 
come within reasopable bounds. But these little 
things, things -which are of no earthly account, 
ae ghould think you might do without.” 

The 


slippers age.to save my nice walking-boots. You 
yo tiged my gloves, last Sunday, and said 
you det or torn, glove. Stockings 


are rather ry. ii our land, and—” 
‘Say no more,..¢Butgehy is it that these wants 





come up @ at at 

‘‘ For the je reagdin, that, hitherto, I have 
bought them with, money earned by plain 
sewing, But sinoe:my,. ilness++in the autumn— 
it hurts mynideambowarady anil I have had to 
give it up.” 

Mrs. Gray enjoyeg her babheaiaberrisied look. 

“Plain sewing!.. Annie, I theught-you had 
more pride.”’. pale 

“*T had too much pride to beg of you, for what 
I could earn myself’’ said she,.with some spirit. 

** Well, here are four dollars and a-half. Try 
to make that do.’’ And he hurried off. 

Mrs. Gray sighed. 

i He means well,” she said, ‘‘but men seem 
to’ think women are like children—not to be 
trusted with money.” 

. Meantime, Mr. Gray was soliloquizing. 

‘Strange, how extravagant women are,..Annie 
is one of the best inthe world, but. shentloes not 
know the worth of money any more*thasi'a child. 
That four dollars and a-Half will be ‘all ‘spent be- 
fore night, Women can’t keep money.”’ 

Mrs. Gray went down town, as, she intended ; 
but she walked instead of riding, inorder to save 
her money. While down town, she felt faint and 
hungry, from her walk, and would have liked a 





lunch, but she had no money to spare. 


mee 
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_ Spent every. cent, P'ibbe. bound,’ jokingly. 
“NT have exectly two eants: left ; but I 
and went 

hunger.” 


“Why id you not const me?" 
meramtee watt thoctegpy ent bacause, 
to tell the trushs, I felt t00 eros.’ 
4 pert iY ge: 


Mr, ve ne ananey in my 
ocket, because my h 
 betrusted! Before I married you, I was in busi- 
ness, the same as you ; (Wat. is, I,earned my 
_ living, by teaching; you earned’, yours, by 
_ trading. Now, suppose when wemarried, you had 
given up your business, to assist me, or hecause 
it interfered with your new duties, and I allowed 
you no money to spend, as you ehose., I dressed 
you well, to be sure; but gave you no money, 
without the why’s, wherefore’s and. whither’s 
being inquired into; in short, treated” you as 
you do me?’’ N69 ReiuZoR N 

“You exaggerate, {dMen and 
women are differently situated: di'should think 
you would Raa 0 Serene oe ee 
earning « livelihood. at hax’ 

“But just. consider the dlendveniagte af en 
empty purse. Put yourself in ie How 
would you like it?’ a) 

“Why, if I had only to ask, first rate.” 

of Well, then, suppose you let me carry the 
pocket-book, for a week.’” 

“But, Annie,» it- isn’t ” practicable. 
couldn’t attend to business, at the store.’’ 

“Of course not. It is only your personal 
expenses I will regulate. You come to me for 
what money you wish to spend for yourself;' 
‘that’s all; and give me your word that: you will 
take no money from the store:”’ 

“All rights Piledo it, just to show. you that 
it’s: easy.enough. Here’s' the’ pocket-book.”’ 
And he gave it into her hand; But [ll take 
& quarter, te begin:on.” if 

<tetaicto: \ bof & quarter?” 

“ Cigars.” | " ra) 

' «Well, sedaeia/tiniees cbiiepheoea. 


You 


Try to 


make that dow Did yow ever reckon up how much’ 


your cigars costyou, in the course of the year? 
Let us'see.:» You smoke at Wast two's day, at an 
average cost of ten cents a piece, which amounts 


thinks, I.am not to 





to one dollar and forty cetits a week. Now, fifty- 
two times one forty make seventy-two dollars and 
eighty cents # years, to say nothing of those you 
give your friends. A’ hundred dollars wil] 
scafcely cover your expenses in that line.” 

‘As ‘out old friend Abigail Stillings says, 
Who'd a-think it,’’’ said Mr..Gray, laughing; 
but ‘he Was surprised to find the sum so large. 

The neXt morning, Mr. Gray had gone some 
distance from the house, before he rémembered 
that he had only twenty cents. 

1’! risk ‘it,’ he said to himself. ‘ Perhaps 
Pl not'want to buy anything. I’ll show Annie 
that a man‘can do without money.” 

“Hallo; Gray !’’ cried a voice, interrupting his 
reflections.’ “What is the brain-study about?” 
It was his old friend, Frank Raymond. 

The two men had not met since Mr. Gray’s 
marriage; and as Frank was to remain in town 
for a week; Mr. Gray invited him ‘home. 

He lit ‘a cigar, and handed its mate to Frank, 
ashe did'this. The two conversed of old times 
until they reached Mr. Gray’s place of business, 
whet) they separated, Frank agreeing to be at the 
Grays’ at sixjo’clock. Annie was apprised of his 
coming by a note from her husband. 

Going Hidmhe, that night; as was his invariable 
custom, hé rai into Benson’s, to buy some cigars. 
Bensofi was surprised to see him drop the dozen 
he had taken up. 

‘Are they not good?” inquired the dealer. 
‘«we think them our choicest—” 

“They are good. But on second thought, I 
will not take any to-night.” 

Mr. Gray had always purchased his cigars as 
he used them; but now he wished he had a box 
at home. However, he decided to ask his wife 
for somé money, and run out and fill ‘his case, 
without his friend’s knowledge. Twenty-four 
hours had passed, and Héthhd en lamattns 
experience a feeling of slime, anda na~ 
tion to ask for money! A’ th@aght! éf "Annie 
crossed his mind. Le ee have 
to treat friends to cigars,” h “ 

Frank Raymond was already We ‘house; and 
Annie had a tempting Tittle’ for them; 
and Annie was looking her pretf 

When supper was: over, le woke ‘Annie aside, 
and asked for’s Peay} Which "Aithie gave him, 
grodgingly. Then “he ekctiséd?hilthself, for 
moment, and bought Would ‘eighré.” They were 
wretched affairs, however, ‘the house 
with « villeinons odd, for WO'hid €0 gét them at 
a new place, Berisoty ting to thr sft 

fhe next day, the Weeds started out to- 
gether, when Mr‘® \eWithan dir of having 
forgotten something, ' ye Bix me a minute.” 
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“Tl go back,with you, if ere 
anything,” seid Mr. Raymond, v4 

. Mr, Gray clapped, his hand.on his esdents:t; 

“I thought I had forgotten, my pocket-beal, 
but I haven't,’ he said... ‘So,it's all zight,’”,and 
then. hurried.on, his cheeks, tingling with shame 
at, the degeit. But he could not risk; having, his 
friend go back with, him, and. stand ter mhspertiegs 
asked for money., od’ 

; Mx. Gany. was, lucky, that day. He hod. no 
calls for money, and he had half-a+dozen. of those, 
horrid cigars left, 8 couple.of which he. smoked 
on the street, after his friend.left him. In, fapt, 
he concluded to risk. another. day, inthe same; 
way... But.on this day, he realized the old adage, 
“It nevet rains. but it pours,;’’/for from: being: 
asked to change.a bill, to getting his coat ripped,; 
and asking for. credit at big tailor’s, the day was 
a, series of mortifications. 

Annie was unaware of all this; in, fact she 
thought her husband was failing to: realize the 
situation; 90 wheh,at night, Mr. Gray asked hen: 
for moneyto 
put him off some excuse, and ingemiously 
evaded; the request.until he was, forged. & prefer 
it before his friend, 

“I want a dollar or tyro, Annie. | Sonat it 
for me,”’ he said, in an off-hand manner, : 

“‘A dollar or two! What.do you want with.» 
dollar or two ?”’ 

“There, Annie, don’t: bother a fellow. 
in a hurry.” 

But with grave. deliberation, she drew a“ a 
quarter, and laid it down, then another and 
another, next two dimes. 

‘Let me see-—three gration —aurenty-Ar9, 
tenis eighty-five—ten—ninety-five, and here is 
a.three cent : piece--ninety-eight, cents. Will 
” ‘obw: 

Mr; rey hustled them into his 
duurried frpga the room. 

He wag in 
the cause of, 
the compact, 


Im 


jf 


when he would tell him of, 
hit originated, It would then 
Mr; Raymond. did:not make 

» he thought to himgelf; 
il... What.a horrid grind she is 
And I thought her 80; pretty.. I never supposed 
Albert, would; i madg aueb,'a meek husband.. 
Catch me »and having ngeqeen, 


He piti *goombexrnsermnat,; but did 


not ap 

unconcern 
Suddenly ee met two mutual 
acquaintances, ,, rand, | inquiries, 
followed, and the four ao much to say, that 


his friend. would inquire into; 


t motigg it, Tmetead, he: chatted} 
Af gid ofsipads, ond past. times..; 


erate ata 


Mr. Gray decided to:send.a, note ‘to his partner, 


3} and spend! the forenoon with his friends. 


The perty now adjourned 40 m ‘restaurant, and 
Mr. Raymond, awate df the exact amount of his 
+Mri Gray’s+funds, ordered lunch. 
\ Before @ little excursion to beach 
Island was proposéd for Monday. Mr. Gray 
invited them, meantime; to'spend the evening at 
his house. Thecevering passed was a pleasant 
one, Abbie: wag in? éxcellent ‘spirits; sang and 
played; and waé altogether ‘cliavming. Mr. 
Raymond, remembering the money, decided that 
matrimony -was' indeed @ snare, when women 
were so decépti 
«Phe next ich Wag Sunday, Mrs. Gray, 
without being! asked,»gvwhely' handed her hus- 
band:-fiftycents.: ‘M was present, but 
did ‘not appéar to Hofive it.’ He was apparently 
engrossed with the book hé ‘was teading. But 
he heard’ Mr. Gray’ a@}: 

‘* What's that for? ‘Oh, the contribution box! 
Thank you!’ Ke ‘said.’ But to himself, he added- 


~ 
- 


d the next day, she wieketllgs} ous Why mot save it, to go with the twenty-five 


cents I ‘have already, so fis not to be compelled 
theask for nioney On Tuesday? Then if I can 
supoeed in’ getting some for Monday’s trip, with- 
outothé! knowledge of my" friends, this absurd 
farce will 'endy without any more unpleasantness.” 

Monday morning came, all too soon} for try 
as he wouldplveeoahtonot ‘get the attention of 
Annie, wherehb eddéavdred to broach the sub- 


3 ject ofuthe gbbjdotede trip.’ Fidgetting with his. 


knife'and fork, he cleared Saw Gites, "ae; 
and ‘im aonetvous way made the plunge... 

w Mts. Grayrelevated her eyebrows.: 

“To theisland? Pray for what? Itis‘hardly 
the season for exéursiens)”’ 

Mr. Raymondireally pitied lis friend’ » evkient 
distress, so he said, jokingly’:” ! 

“Why, you! see;(Mré.Gray, we°want to get. off, 
for a time, ‘as we 'used.to; when ‘we were boys.” 

The lady smiled, grimly, and said: 

: Albert is, as ydu see, too! éitfatagant by 
half. I -camnot,: im the present’ state of our 
fifiances; give iby consent to his going,” With 
these words, spokémwith«qgreat(boymposure, she 
walked aff; leaving the gentletiti to’ themselves. 

“« By'-henvensy (Albert: 'I_ never would “stand 
that !’!| mith Frank) weliemently. ‘To be tutored 
like a schoolboy! Hawenthoyau any money at 
‘the store? ‘If, met,oslk tpomimedor any amdunt, 
and let us hurry, or we shall be late,” 4 

of No. I'm afraid>Treannot goo o am pledged 
notte take any money from ‘thé stdre, and ‘it 
would not he right to-atcepit ofany from you:”’ 

¢ Glad yof; an excus@j Mr.’ Gray then told his 
friend the secret of his wife's conduct. 
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* Whew, so that is it?” said Frank. ‘Well, 
T’mglad to have my faith in womankind restored ; 
but- isn’t she overdoing the matter? Did you 
ever refuse her money before others ?”’ 

“JT think I did, last summer, when Mrs. 
Osgood was visiting her. They Wished té go and 
see a) friend, living in Biddeford, 1 thought it 
was foolish, and told them so; and finally refused 
my wife the money. The truth is,” apologeti- 
cally, * “TI had met with some loapen, and felt that 
we must economize.” 

“Why not, have allowed her to use her own 
judgment? Perhaps she “Gntended ‘to economize 
in other ways,” said Frank. : 

“T believe she said something of ‘the kind. 
But to tell the truth, F had’ got into thé ‘way of 
thinking, that women needed to be cdntinually 
curbed, or they would run into extravagances, 7 

“Tt’s a shame to treat a , high-spirited Woman 
in that way.” 

: “«T realize it now ¢ fully, more filly than’ you 
can, unless you go through with my experience. 
Annie said she had done plain sewing to pay for 
things she needed, rather than ask me for the 
money. 1 undsratbad ft now; for I would far 
rather have earned the money for our trip by 
sawing wood, than have asked for it. “Fancy 
having to always ask !” 

_*Do you know, Albert, T am glad this 
happened ? I may marry sometime ; in fact, ’m 
thinking of it strongly ; and now I shall avoid 
ppeenres you have taken. _ Otherwise, I presumé 

ee have done just the same.” I believe a 

great many men do.” 

“Dot . Why, yes. My mother never had a 
penny ‘Without asking father for it, ‘and she 
helped earn it all, and was ‘prudence and industry 

ded” TH tira over é thew leat. “Ah, ‘here 
cote buy friends ?* 

‘Me Raymond, to Mr. Gray's great relief! sid 
it would ‘be impossible for him’ to go on'the pro- 





posed trip, owing to unforeseen circumstances, 
whereupon Mr. Gray, in an off-hand manner, 
proposed, that as Frank could not go, they 


‘}(shold all come to his house that evening again. 
.“* My wife will be glad to see you,” said he. 


The -wéek liad passed, and “Richard was 
himself again,” or could be if he chose. But 
his, wife had mirrored his past actions so truly 
and forcibly, that he had no wish to repeat 
himself. Annie had taken care to curb his 
extravagances,’ by’ ‘giving him’ always a little less 
than he asked for, ahd’ invdriably inquiring just 
how He spent it; and; ‘meantime, reckoning up 
how ‘much ‘he had had éach day, with great 
exactness. “All ‘this, dé he “knew, was copied 
from his Owi custdm" - Besides, he reflected) if 
he found it so disagreeable fora week, how much 
thore' so mitist’ it’ seem’ year after yéar, with no 
prospect of change? Yn short, lie felt himself to be 
the meanest man ‘if existence. © *'Tis ore half to 
own it,” and the other half to reform, we suspect. 

“Phere, “Albert,” said’ his wifé, “Toor glad 
the farcé is ‘ended. ’ Resume your prerogative.” 

It ‘was Tuesday evening, at ‘half-past’ six 
precisely, when Mrs. Gray said this. At the 
same time, she Handed her husband his pocket- 
book; and then returned to’ her’seat. 

Mr. Gray ‘counted the ‘monty carefully, and 
then’ divided’ it into ‘tw6' equal /piles. 

This accomplished, he crossed over to his wife, 
and placed one in her lap, saying: 

‘‘ Henceforth, we will share alike. Buy what 
you choose. I have faith in Your prudence and 
judgment. ‘I am not infallible. Why need f sit 
in judgment upon you ?” 

Mrs. ‘Gray’s eyes glistened with pride and 
Happiness, as she replied : 

‘‘ Believe me, Albert, you will never have 
cause fo regret this; for now I shall “have an 
opportunity to use my reasoning faculties.” 

He never did’ regret it. 
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‘I told him he, would ; @ you, ‘ 
He said “he didn’t care.” 
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‘And whtspered; “May I kind you 
ee tell him “ No!” 
ess I spake too softly, 
it then "twas only Joe. 


He saié he’d béar'the blame, ma ; 
fr age his. lips to mine. 
. He said he only wanted one. 

TY puéss "twas ninety-nine; 

I fear T kissed'titm back, ma, 

Indeed, I almost knobw— 

In fact, I’m sure about it, 
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'. CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148, 


CHAPTER, VII, 
' Tax girl Myra had erept, to the top of that 
rickety staircase, and listened, with fear and 
trembling, to the conversation that passed in the 
room. below. To her horror, she heard they were 
about to sell the child, which she had. stolen, 
back to its parents. 

Yes, they would sell the child back to that 
thrice happy woman, and leave her, Myra, to the 
old famished life, to poverty and despair. 

They would sell the child, and give her up toa 
prison, or anything, that the cruel law might do 
with her. That beautiful child, who had just begun 
to love her, to cling to her for protection, and fall 
asleep on her bosom, would be,lost to her forever. 

But, she would not endure this. Why should 
one grandly beautiful. woman have everything? 


Was not the love and care of that strong man 


enough? What more could she ask than the 
smiles that had made her own heart ache with 
gratitude, when they were bestowed upon her, 
even in pity, during her street wanderings? 

No, no, they should not take the child from 
her. Neither the law, nor those two persons 
plotting against her, in the room underneath, 
should tear them apart. She was young, she was 
strong, and afraid of nothing, so long as the 
child was with her. 

Creeping, softly, back into the little room, 
almost on her hands and knees, for she dreaded 
the creak even of a loose board, Myra searched 
among a heap of old garments and worn-out bed 
clothes, for something strong enough to form a 
rope. She found some narrow sheets of coarse 
cotton, and, knotting them together, made a 
sort of hammock of the centre one, in which she 
softly laid the child, and, leaning from the 
window, lowered. the burden down to the sward 
below. Then she knotted one end of her impro- 
vised ladder to the bedstead, dropped down it 
with the still swiftness of a cat, and stood, for a 
moment, in the moonlight; listening, 


All was silent. Even the two persons plotting 


together, had ceased to speak, hushed, perhaps, 
by some noise she had made. Pushing the sheet 
aside, with both hands; she'took the child in her 
arms, “2 ps with it, toward the ruins of the 





old house. There, at least, were trees to shelter 
her and shadows to creep under, if pursuit came. 

It did come; for, as she passed under the 
cherry trees, a sound of smothered curses fol- 
lowed her from the house, and the slam of a 
door broke sharply through the still night. 

Swift as thought, Myra darted down to the 
ruin, and shrunk into a hollow of the old chim- 
ney, huddling the child to her bosom, and 
dragging the ivy over them. The leaves were 
ptiiwrustling around her, and the little one had 
just ceased to struggle in her arms, when the 
shadow of a man fell across the hollow, and she 
heard the hard breathing of her father-in-law, as 
he stood upon. the broken cellar wall, looking 
eagerly around him. Myra scarcely drew a 
breath, as she pressed herself back against the 
stone, and regarded the man through the ivy. 
The moonlight lay full upon his face, and she 
saw that all the usual reckless good nature had 
departed from it. A thunder cloud seemed to 
have passed over his features. 

*¢ Not here,’’ he said, after a swift look. 
must have gone through the gateway.” 

Myra heard these words, and gave a great sigh 
of relief, when the man turned, with his usual 
military swing, and strode off toward what had 
been the lodge gate. During the next. fifteen 
minutes, that seemed an age, she kept under shel- 
ter, trembling with dread if the child murmured 
in her sleep or moved restlessly in her arms, 

At last, she stole out of her hiding place, and 
avoiding the avenue, kept along the wall of a neigh- 
boring field, then down a scarcely used lane, 
always sheltering herself in the shadows, and 
always moving toward the sea. Finally, she came 
to a little inlet that broke up the shore, about 
half way from her home and the watering place 
that was now full of company. Here was a half- 
dozen dwellings, inhabited by fishermen. One of 
these humble cabins stood apart from the rest. 
and Myra, still carrying the sleeping child, ap- 
proached it through a back garden. 

A window of four panes looked from the gable 
end of this building:inte the garden, and against 
the wall, close by i@iMyra rested awhile, panting 
for breath, but still holding fast to the child. 


“ She 
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After awhile she drew close to the window, 
and tapped on the glass, at first lightly, but 
afterwards with some impatient force. This was 
answered by a slight movement within the room, 
ont a face was dimly visible through the glass. 

* Hist—hist—it is only a friend,” whispered 
Myra, pressing her face close'to the pane. ‘Open 
the window just a little. Don’t you know me? 
Just a little—I want to say something.”’ 

The window now epened, cautiously. 

**Myra—is it Myra?’ said a man’s voice. 

**Hush, hush! don’t speak so loud. Yes, it 
is Myra, of course. I—I’m in trouble, Barnaby, 
and want you to help me.” 

** At-this time o’ night, Myra?” 

* That's just why you can help me.” 

“Oh!, Well, how is it to be done?” 

“T can’t tell you, here, Barnaby: if mty voice 
goes above a whisper, somebody besides yourself 
will hear; if you could only come out—” 

“«T will—wait !” 

Myra listened intently, but she had neither 
Aeard a footstep or the lifting of a latch, when 
Barnaby stood before her in his fisherman’s, rig. 

‘«Now tell me what it’s all about,” said the 
lad, stooping to put on a pair of rough shoes that 
had been carried in his hand when he, cautiously, 
stole through the room where his parents slept. 
“T seen your face agin the winder, and come 
straight- out. Who could a-helped it. You 
looked like a picter, Myra.” 

Myra shook her head, as if being a picture was 
not exactly what she came to talk about. 

“Barnaby, I'm in trouble. I want you to 
help me.” 

“Just as if I wouldn’t—all as I can, you 
know.” 

“To help me, and never say a word to any 
human creature about it.” 

‘Well, I ain’t given to tellin’ over-much—am 
I, now?” 

“No, Barnaby. You’re true blue as any 
sailor-boy on the coast.” 

Barnaby blushed through all his freckles, and 
wriggled pleasantly in his clothes; otherwise 
Myra might not have known how effective her 
bit of flattery had proved, for, of course, the 
blush was lost in the moonlight. 

“True blue I allus mean to be, anyway, be- 
twixt us. So just speak out. I ain’t here for 
anything but to listen.” 

“ Barnaby, if you want to help me, get out the 
boat. The one with single oars.” 

“The boat—that ain’t much. The tide’s up, 
and she’s only just to be pushed into the water.” 

4 “But that isn’t all. I want you to get into 


the boat, and take me just as far along the coast 
Vor. LXXVII.—14. 





as you can, and get back before you are missed 
in the morning.” 

‘You and—and that?’’ questioned Barnaby, 
starting, as ‘a soft murmur came from the sleepy 
child. 

‘Yes, Barnaby, you must take us both, and 
never to your dying day tell any human being 
one word about it.” 

‘Let me look at the creetur,’’ said the lad: 
“‘T want to see its face. I want to know what 
it is to you: that’s what I want to know.” 

Myra laughed. This rough anxiety amused her. 

«It’s only the little girl,’’ she said. 

Barnaby reached out his arms. 

“ Just let me heft her.” 

‘There, now !”’ 

Barnaby took the child, made a cradle of his 
arms, and lifted her up and down with an air 
that grew more sheepish every moment. 

‘““T only wanted to make sure that you hadn’t 
overdone your strength,” he said. ‘Of course 
I didn’t think it really was a little baby. Why, 
Myra, she’s enough to break your back.” 

«Oh, no, she isn’t,” answered the girl, eagerly. 
‘Give her tome. I feel lonesome without her.” 

Barnaby gave up the child, but said, 

“But what are you taking that little sister of 
yours away for? They haven’t took to cuffing 
her about, have they? I s’pose the don has 
come home again, and is ordering things about 
as if he was captain of a first-class fishing-smack, 
and you won’t bear it.” 

“No, I can’t,” said Myra. ‘So I’m just run- 
ning away, and mean to take her with me.” 

«But where are you going to ?”’ 

‘Don’t know. Alorg shore, just as far as you 
can take me to. Only remember this, Barnaby. 
I haven’t trusted a human soul but you, and 
they’ll be searching for me, high and low.” 

‘‘Coming about here and asking questions? I 
shouldn't wonder. It won’t Yo ’em no good.” 

“Tam sure hand ‘ll never put them on my 
track, Barnaby.” 

‘‘T should think not ; but where on earth do 
you mean to hide with that skittish cretur— 
a’ most young enough to be yer own baby, instead 
of yer sister, as I’m glad to say that she is. You 
don’t mean to go clear off for good and all. It 
isn’t that you want me to help you do?’ 

“I don’t know yet. How can I?’ 

‘Never to see you again? If that’s it, I say 
the boat may lay on the beach, and drop to 
pieces, afore I'd strike an oar for you.” 

‘‘But I shall come back. How can I help it?” 
pleaded the girl. Barnaby saw that tears were 
swelling into those great black eyes and his 
jealous heart relented. 
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‘Come back—-in course you will... I was.a 
grampus to think you wouldn’t. We'll find you 
a hiding place, somewhere along the. coast, that 
the don’ll, never think.about;, and when. he gets 
himself up to London—which he’s sure to do— 
the boat as takes you away will bring you back, 
and no questions answered.”’ 

‘Oh, Barnaby, if you will only do,..this!’’ 
exclaimed the girl, through her tears. 

“Do it! Isn’t that just what I’m, about, this 
minute? Here, give me that young un. You 
won’t! Then foller down to the water,” 

_Myra obeyed him, and stood, while Barnaby 
pushed his boat into the water. 

“There; now jump in, and let her rock a 
minute, till I come back again,” said the kind- 
hearted fellow, trailing the cable on the ground, 
before he darted off toward the house. 





ee 


alone; and @ night like that, with the soft wind 
blowing over them, and the water all quivering 
with moonlight, was enough to make any fellow feel 
like the king of some unknown island, which 
island it. would, be his. glory to find, if rowing a 
hundred | miles,could do it, and.miake her a 
queen at onee. In that case, he wouldn’t think 
that little sister in the way, and for Myra’s sake, 
would make a.crown princess of her. 

To all this hilarious talk, the girl listened with 
forced smiles; for, now that immediate danger 
seemed avoided, her theughts turned anxiously 
on the course she must take, and the dangers 
that lay in her path. 

‘‘ Barnaby,” she said, breaking into his gorgeous 
day-dream, ‘where, is, it that the great ships 
come in?” . 

‘‘Great ships, do you mean, them ’Meriean 


Directly he came back, carrying an armful of } steamers that come round the Needles, sweep up 


old sail-cloth and a blanket, out of which he } 


to Southampton, and off again, big as Noah’s 


arranged a sort of bed in the bottom of his boat, } ark, and running over with people?” 


“Now lay the little cretur down, and wrap 
yerself up. I can see dew glistening all over ; 


““No,”’ answered Myra, frightened by the 
; magnitude of the description. ‘‘I want to know 


yer head, that’d be worth looking at, if it wasn’t about ships that poor people go aboard, when 


for the dampness—besides yer feet. must be wet.” 
«Oh, that’s nothing!’ answered Myra. ‘I’m 
used to it,”’ 
** But you’re shivering, for all that,” 


«Because I’m afraid—horribly afraid, Barna- 
by, with that man after me.”’ 
‘“‘He can’t walk on the water—and here we 


go,’ answered the Jad, with a subdued laugh, 
floating his oars, and shooting the boat to sea. 

‘Cannot we keep under the shadow of the 
rocks out yonder,’ said Myra, glancing with 
terror over the broad, moonlit sea. ‘That man 
has eyes like a hawk.” 

*‘ And claws like a devil-fish, I know,’’ said 
Barnaby ; ‘‘ don’t you be afraid. He can’t reach 
us, and he ain’t goin’ to see us, nor nobody else. 
So just cuddle thef little eretur down into the 
bed I’ve made for her; then make yerself 
comfortable like, and you shall see this craft 
shoot along like a swallow, without letting out a 
ripple to tell where- we're going to. That’s 
right! She'll sleep like a top. Now just you 
look’ on, and see how a feller can row, wheh 
he tries.”’ 

Myra knelt down in the bottom of the boat, 
laid her little charge in that singular bed, and 
kissed her tenderly before she took the seat that 








they leave England,” 

‘*Oh, yer means hemergrant ships!” 

“Yes, I dare say that is what 1 mean. Ships 
that go a great way off, and set you ashore among 
strange people.” 

‘¢ Injuns, for instance ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t know what they are, Barnaby. vid 

“But Ido. People that live in the States, and 
hunt bufferlo with wild tigers through the streets 
of New York, slinging their tomahawks about, 
and whooping till you can hear ’em half across 
the sea. Them’s the sort of people you're 
thinking about, Myra.” 

Myra stared at him with wide, frightened eyes. 

‘“*You don’t more’en half believe me,’’ said 
he, almost terrified by his own description. 

“Yes, I believe you. Only there must be 
other people across the seas, because so many go 
there.” 

“Yes, I spose they do,”’ answered Barnaby, 
thoughtfully; ‘‘but them are discontented per- 
sons, that can’t kill a hare or a pheasant here, 
without being took up for it, and are ’ticed off to 
the Injun hunting-grounds, that are free as water 
and broad as all England. Why, a feller can 
take a gun, and go out into them hunting-grounds, 


; and knock over moose and wild horses just as if 


Barnaby pointed out for her in the bow. There, they wos rabbits, and not a word said, You can 
with her arms folded, and her eyes wandering } ; blaze away just as much as you want to, so long 


anxiously to the shore, she listened to the quite ; 
hilarious conversation that Barnaby took almost } 
entirely on himself; for, as he said, it was ooh i 
often that he got a chance to speak with her 


as you don’t knock over a pappoose, which is a 
sort of game they hold special.” 

Myra heaved a deep sigh. A wild project of 
going on board some outward bound ship, and 





® and worn silver pieces. 
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thus escaping all chance of pursuit, had possessed 
her; but this description of' the: wild hunting- 
grounds was disheartening. 

After awhile. Barnaby, too, dropped: into \a 
thoughtfpl mood, and pulled with less ‘vigor at 
the oars; for the night had deepened; and the 
moon ‘was almost down. 

«Here is the best place we! can: stop at,”’ he 
said, resting dejeectedly on his oars; as'they came 
opposite.a low, thatched house, evidently ocoupied 
by some farm worker of the better ‘sort. This 
dwelling stood on the bank of a small stream that 
emptied its bright waters into the sea, and behind 
it was a fruit orchard that had been flooded with 
moonlight only an hour or two before; but now 
formed a shadowy background to as pretty a pic- 
ture of English rural life as even an artist could 





wish to see. 

Up the mouth of this stream Barnaby urged his 
boat, and seizing on the branches of a willow that 
swept down to the water, laid the little craft 
close to the shore. He seemed to work very re- 
lictantly now, and his voice was sorrowful when ' 
he turned to Myra. Hi 

«I suppose it can’t be helped,” he said, ‘but | 
it’s awful hard to leave you hére, alone, at this 
time o’ night, without knowing what is to be- 
come of you. If you'll only stay here, I'll call 
the people up, and ask ’em to take you and the 
youngunin. They'll do it for me.” 

“No, no, We're too near home for that,”’ said 
Myra. ‘‘ There is yet time to go on a long way 
before daybreak.” 

“But where will you come up, at last, Myra ?’’ 

“It makes no difference, so long as I keep out 
of his reach.’’ 

' “But how are you going to live—with her 
along?” 

“T have a little money—just a little.’’ 

* Ah,” said Barnaby, drawing a deep breath. 
“Only a little? And you'll want more; for this 
cretur’ll be a load. Here, now, just take this, 
and don’t mind spending it. Fish is plenty now, 
and when I carry it home, people are apt to give 
me a trifle that don’t count for the old man. 
can get more fast enough.’’ 

While he was speaking, Barnaby drew from 
some unknown depth in his clothes a leather 
shot-bag, that would have contained a fortune, if : 
the coin within it had been gold instead of copper 
This he held toward the 
ui * half-timidly, half-glowing with a sense of} 

own generosity; but Myra drew back, and } 
waved the treasure away with her hand. 

“Take it—you must take it—every penny,” 
he persisted. 

“No, no—I have gold !’”’ 


I} 


“Gold!” 

«Yes, gold, Barnaby, that I-have carried hid 
away against my heart ever’ since—ever since I 
was a little girl. -I would have starved rather 
than spend it, but now that it is for her—” 

Barnaby stepped back and regarded the’ girl 
with a shrewd ‘expression of disbelief in‘ his face. 

“Myra, yer just saying this ’cause yer too 
proud for taking anything from me. Yer never 
will forgit that yon grand house they tore down 
years agone was the place ye were born in. That 
lifts ye above us poor fisher-people. It’s yer 
proud — as rises agin ai money from 
any of us.’ 

‘No, no, Barnaby! how should I scorn your 
help? The poorest of you are better off than I 
am, if my father was a gentleman.” 

« Then take the old shot-bag, and say no more 
about it, if you don’t want to send me away with 
a lump in my throat,” said the generous lad, 
almost crying in his earnestness. 

It was a sore temptation for the poor girl, to 
whom the thought of parting with the gold pieces 
in her bosom was like taking her own heart out. 
Still she shrunk from the generous offer, turning 
her head away, and clenching her hands together, 
with a ‘passionate effort to keep them from 
reaching forth, and seizing upon’ the coin that 
might save her from this supreme sacrifice. 

Barnaby saw the struggle, and that made him 
resolute. 

“Take the bag,” he said, “or I'll jump into 
the boat, and take the young un back to the gate 
house. Just as sure as I live, I'll do it.’’ 

Myra uttered a faint cry of distress, and 
reached forth both hands. 

“Give it to me, Barnaby—I was ‘proud and 
wicked—give it to me; and, oh! keep your 
word. Do everything to keep them from finding 
out which way I have gone. Sometime or 
another, 1 will pay back, every penny of it—” 

“I don’t want no paying back.’ I—I won’t 
take it! Only think of me, once in awhile, as a 


} feller that has loved yer dear as the heart iri his 


own bosom ever since he first sot ¢yes on you, 
and never asked any one thing for himself, only 
to look at you, and pass a kind word now and 
then, Think-that much of me, Miss Myra, and 
I can live on the thought of it, till yer come 

> back to the gate house, next summer, which 
yer’ll be sure to do.” 

Myra had taken the shot-hag between both 
hands, which were shaking with emotion, and 
the generous lad knew by the sound of her 
voice that tears were swelling to her eyes.” 

«I don’t know where I shall be, next summer, 
Barnaby; but make sure of one thing. You 
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will be remembered wh ean of Op DET I 
lever had,” ») «| | 4 

| »4tNow, that’s - prime. teidiceskian' mever 
-mind, You've got the money, and got the little }: 
sister, and—and—what can I do more for ‘ye? 
Jest speak. That's all.’’ 

** You, have done so much,: Barnaby-—every- 

thing. » 
+ /Myra arose; as she spoke; and prepared’ to 
leave the boat. Barnaby took the little girl from 
her nest, folded the soft woolen shawl, in which 
Myra had wrapped her, tenderly about the 
‘pretty sleeper, without once looking into her 
face, and bore her up the bank. Myra followed, 
with her bundle, and todk the child from his 
arms. ‘ 

“Miss Myta—’ 

The lad. broke down in something he was 
about to say, and stood upon the bank, gazing 
wistfully into that dark young face. 

“Did you speak, Barnaby ?’’ questioned Myra, 
in a soft, low voice. 

The lad caught his breeth. 

** Yes—no—” 

* Barnaby !"’ 

“ Yes, Myra.’ 

‘Would you like to kiss me, now that we are 
saying good-bye ?”’ 

** Would—would I-—”’ 

Myra -leaned toward him, offering her sweet, 
tremulous lips in farewell, 

He stood # moment, shy, trembling, irresolute ; 
then touched those offered lips, reverently as he 
might have kissed the flowers on an altar, drew 
a deep breath, and stepping into his boat, rowed 
away, muttering to himself: 

“No lady—no, not even:the old mother—shalL 
kiss me after this,’”’ 

Myra watched the little boat, till it curved out 
of the mouth of the river into the sea, then 
turned and entered upon her pilgrimage, 

‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

‘Ir was a lovely night, fragrant with the breath 
of flowers, and dim with the soft obscurity 
which follows a setting moon. Myra was grateful 
for the shadows, and put forth all her young 
strength to shorten the distance that already 
lay between her and the step-father she dreaded- 
The child, softly wrapped in her shawl, was 
scarcely a burden during the first hour; but, 
as the night wore on, the poor girl grew weary 
with the st®ain upon her slender form, and 
looked anxiously around for some place of shelter 
and rest.» She had as much as possible avoided 
the highway, and both her feet and garments 





were wet with dew from the grass and bushes that 
had made'her path a heavy one to tread. 

At last, the tired girl kept to the highway 

that skirted the shore, and gathered new strength 
from: the scent of sea-washed rocks, ‘and the 
drift-weed that was sometimes swept, in wet and 
shining ridges, almost to her feet: ‘As she 
progressed; the sliore became vaguely picturesque. 
Miniature breakers ‘tossed their foam, in veiled 
whiteness, in one. direction, and a great ocean of 
fields and ~meadows spread to the opposite 
horizon, along which the sea-breeze swept and 
died away in the scent of woodlands and the 
breath of flowers. 

Now and then, a farm-house’ or some gentle- 
man’s habitation came in sight, which the girl 
avoided, keeping close to the sea. Now and 
then, she saw a sail sweeping the waters like a 
bird steadily poising its white wings for a long 
flight. This brought to her mind that wild, wild 
project of a refuge beyond sea, where no one 
could reach her, and the child would be all her 
own. 

Was the idea altogether a madness? Could 
the wild Indians, Barnaby talked about, be more 
cruel than her father-in-law? Surely they would 
be kind to littlé children, and Dosy was so 
beautiful—so rich in infant loveliness, that even 
savages must be good to her. 

In her weariness, the poor girl sat’ down on a 
fragment of rock just lifted above the tide-mark, 
and watched the ships come and go, with intense 
longing. If she were only in one of them, with 
a right to lie down, and rest, and all that water 
between her and pursuit, it would seem like 
heaven. How her limbs ached! How numbly 
her strained arms clung around the child! if 
she could only sleep as the little one did, on 
some bosom that loved her—on the green turf, 
those heaps of sea-weed, anything that promised 
an hour of repose—then perhaps she might 
wake up strong enough to think of something 
persistent and real. 

While these broken thoughts weighed upon 
her, Myra turned her eyes dreamily on a heap 
of sea-weed that had been tossed up by some 
storm, and lodged among the broken rocks that 
lay around, so far beyond the reach of high 
tide, that the sun had dried them, and they 
formed a crisp little bed so tempting, that in her 
half sleep she sunk down on it, and in another ey 
minute was lost in profound slumber. 

Thus those two young creatures lay, in a close 
embrace, with the sea murmuring at their feet, 
and the stars bending over them, until a faint 
gleam of the breaking day fell upon the waters, 
and touched them with its tender light. 
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Then Myra sat upon her couch of sea-weed, 
and looked around, in vague bewilderment, now 
upon the ocean, now upon the green fields, wet 
with dew and veiled with mist, that seemed to 
her like a vast, beautiful dream. _ Then, thought 
by thought, came back a realization of events 
that had driven her to that lonely spot. | All 
nature was waking up around#her. There was 
a flush of roses on the water,jtrembling lights 
among the mists that were.xising from the 
meadows. Even little Dosy was stretching her- 
self on the sea-weed, and rubbing her dimpled 
knuckle into her sleepy eyes. Rolling over to 
her hands and knees, she scrambled to her feet, 
and shaking back her hair, looked out upon the 
waters, with a happy laugh in her eyes. 

‘Look, look,” she said, pulling at Myra’s 
garments; ‘‘det up, and see. It’s booful !’’ 

Myra threw her arms: about, the child, and 
kissed her passionately. 

“ Dosy wants to go with the big birds,” said 
the child, struggling out of an embrace that took 
away her breath, and beckoning to a distant 
vessel whose sails were rosy white in the dawn; 
“tome, Miza, tome!’ 

“Yes, you shall go, We will find a ship, if I 
live,” cried the girl, kissing the red lips that 
had formed her name, for the first time, in a 
“ Dosy and I will go off 


burst of new delight. 
together.’ 

“And find mamma?’ questioned the child, 
with eager, wistful eyes. 

Something in Myra’s throat choked her sud- 
denly. She turned her head away. 

Just then, the child found an object that 


distracted her attention. The incoming tide was 
creeping up the sand, bringing tiny foam wreaths 
with it, and among them, a bit of Sea-weed, where 
barnacles were clinging like jewels. Before this 
string of sea gems could be swept away, Dosy 
was knee deep in the: water, trailing it behind 
her, and shouting with triumph. A _ wild, 
beautiful creature she looked, with the wind 
lifting her hair, this dripping sea trophy trailing 
behind her, and! her bare feet dancing in the 
shallow’ water. Myra ran down, and seized 
upon ger, struck with dread ; but the little rebel 
broke from her hold, and made a plunge for 
deeper water. 

** Dosy likes it. Let’ Dosy alone.” 

‘*Yes—yes,”” answered Myra, breathless with 

i * Dosy shall go in, all over, and wash 

erself. Come.” 

The child: laughed, and allowed herself to be 
led away into a little basin of, rocks, which 


_ sheltered them from the road; and here Myra 


bathed the child, smoothed the soft masses of her 





‘hair, and» leftit to-curl and float as it might, 


while she took: some garments from her bundle, 
and dressed her in them. 

‘¢ Now Dosy is like a little: lady,’ Myra said, 
standing back to judge of her success. 

** Dosy ts a little lady,” answered the child, 
looking earnestly in her captor’s face. 

Myra was perplexed; this persistent memory, 
in the child, might lead to her betrayal. She 
reflected awhile, then said, quietly: 

«« Dosy is Miza’s sister—her dear little sister.” 

*¢ What’s dat?’ questioned the child. 

«Somebody that loves you dearly. 

Dosy did not speak, but kept her large, brown 
eyes fixed on the girl’s face. After a moment, 
she smiled. 

«« Some one that takes care of you,’’ continued 
Myra, speaking softly, and with infinite tender- 
ness, 

This went straight to the little creature’s 
heart; for she nodded her head approvingly. 

‘So you will call me sister ?’’ 

Again Dosy nodded. 

‘Try, darling, try.’ 

The child, in answer to this gentle pleading, 
pursed up her rich lips, and tried to form the 
desired word; but only filled her pretty mouth 
with broken kisses, 

‘That's my own darling! 
again,” 

Here Myra slightly parted her own rare lips, 
pressed her tongue to the white teeth, till a 
gleam of red shonesthrough, and this difficult 
word was distinctly, uttered. -The child watched 
her, eagerly, and brightening all over with the 
effort, echoed the word; with a sweet lisp that 
delighted her teacher. . Sa 

“That is my name, Dosy—remember, that is 
myname! Sister, sister, sister! Oh, if you only 
were! No, no, how foolishly I am talking! Then 
you would be a saucy little thing like Zuma, and 
nothing to him. Only a little plague to me.” 

‘‘Dosy won't plague’ oo,’’ said the child, 
troubled by the change in Myra’s voice. 

‘* Plague me, you blessed little darling !’’ cried 
the girl, kissing the pretty mouth that) was just 
beginning to quiver. 

Delighted with these caresses, the child pressed 
Myra’s cheeks between both her little hands, 
and shaking her head, seemed to laugh the new 
word from her lips. 

‘+ Sister—sister !’’ * 

‘‘ That is’a little angel. Now, let me tie this 
on your head—so.”’ 

Dosy stood quietly, while the girl folded an 
old Madras handkerchief, that had somehow 
fallen into her possession, and tied it. over the 


See, now, try 
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rieh hair, which had broken into! waves and }1 
curls the moment it was quite dry. : This: gaive 
the pretty face it shaded! vender atic! and 
answered’ almost ds.a disguise! 

Myra, well pleased: with lier efforta; sariinged 
her. own dress, and sitting down by:the fragment 
of rock that. had sheltered, them, during ‘the 
night, took Barnaby’s shot-bag from her burtidle, 
and poured its contents into;her lap. A pile ef 
shillings, sixperices: and’ pennies, with. here and 
there @ half-crown, rolled out, and seemed to her 
a world ofiriches.: 

‘Now, Dosy,: we: will) walk: on; ‘aid have a 
nice breakfast,’’ she said, taking a shilling from 
Barnaby’s store, and returning 'theorést. to: her 
bundle. ‘Nice bread and milk—” 

“And cherries,’’ .said» Dosy, flinging out her 
dimpled hands, * cherries !’’ Te 

“« Yes, cherries, if we can find them,” 
smiling answer. ‘Come, now.’ : 

Hand, in hand,,.those two! young : ¢reatures 
went up from ationg- ithe récks; and kept on 
their way along the coast, until they camé. in 
sight of a small farm-housé, standing back from 
the road, and approached only: by a green lane 
that gave it a kind of isolation that: encouraged 
Myra, to approach. In. front of. this house, a 
group of cows had been brought up for milking, 
and a woman stodd at the front gate, with a pail 
in one hand, while her other carried a three { 
legged milking-stool, She had seen two strange : 
figures. coming up: the lane, and was watebing { 
their approach with some.te¢ural curiosity. 

Myra saw this, and hastened forward. 

‘We have been walking along shore, this 
morning, and «my :litsde sister here is getting ; 
hungry,” she said, addressing the woman: 
‘* Would yousell_me séme new milk and part 
of a loaf?” { 

The womam received this singular proposal 
with evident kindness, and turned her eyes on 
the child, with a look of :mgtherly admiration, 

**So the little one has: comie out: fasting,’ she 
said. ‘ Well; well; if you can’ find the patience 
to wait, she shall have a drink) warm from the 
best cow on this or any other island, and a slice 
of white bread fit for the Queen, Come here, 
my pretty, and watch me; while I milk.’’ 

Desy, lured. thereto by the woman’s cheery 
encouragement, went close, to the Alderney, and 
with great interest, watched the double stream 
of milk as it rattled, like shot, into the-bottom of 
the pail, which was soon covered over-two inches 
deep with foamy whiteness. ‘Then the remain- 
der fell into it, with a, soft, mufiled oound as 
if falling upon cotton wool. 

Directly another woman appeared, whom the 


was the 
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thistress chided for being late,;,and went into the 
house! soon: after, with the pail in her hand, from 
which the mille foamed over and dropped like 
snow fiskes there and there on the grass. 

4*Cdme) in, come in,” she said, looking over 
her vshdulder:iat' the pretty wayfarers. ‘ You 
shall have the milk from this pail, for the Alder- 
ney is kept j andI allow no one but myself 
to touch lier. “wonder you hang back, little 
un, Isn't re . When you come out, 
we: -will pull sweet, fresh grass, and you 
shall-see her feed from your own little hands. 
Come‘in, come in !” 

Myra led! her charge—who was constantly 
looking back & the beautiful animal they had 
left—along’a path that Jed’ around the house, and 
entered a kitchen, blazing with bright tin and 
copper vessels, ‘that shone: along the walls and 
dressers like silver and gold. 

The woman took a pan from the dresser, deed 
a white cloth aroutid the edge of her pail, and 
the milk came rushing through it, like a cataract 
of melted pearls, 

Dosy looked on, delighted, while the good 
woman brought a couple of old; deep bowls from 
& cupboard, set forth a half loaf of bread, and in- 
vited’ her hungry guests to’ partake, with that 
genial hospitality, that is in itself a feast. 

‘So you’re taking a ‘long walk,’’’she said to 
Myra, glancing ai the bundle that had been left 
by the door, “Which Way is it that you are 
going ?”’ 

Myra blushed guiltily, and hesitated. 

‘‘ Perhaps it’s to the next place beyond, where 
the boats and fishing-craft put»in, that ane be- 
long,’’ said the woman. 

“* Yes, yes, that is the place: Can you tell me 
how far we have wandered away?” said Myra, 
seizing upon this chance for information. 

“Not more than five miles, or thereabouts,” 
answered the woman, “ but that is a good bit for 
the child to walk.” 

‘“Ohy I.can éarry her!’ answered Myra. 
“You say I've only: to: keep in sight of the 
water, always going that ‘way, til} I see! ships?” 

The boats from Southampton put in there; 
of course you know that, being of the plag ; but 
it is only touch and go with them. In one min- 
ute and out the next, on their way to, Ventnor 
and back. Sometimes we can see them from 
here.” 

Myra did not venture to pursue the conv 
tion. Her way was in a degree made clear, an 
being an English girl, to. whom exéreise was 
second nature, the idea of a five-mile walk was 
anything but discouraging. 

By this time Dosy had finished her bread and 
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milk, placed the antique silver spoon decorously 
in the empty bowl, and sat, listening, with both 
hands folded in. her lap, 

«« What a little dear it is,” said the woman. 

«Will you let me pay for her breakfast and 
mine ?’’ said Myra, hesitating, and blushing like 
a criminal, ‘We are very thankful that. you 
haye been kind,” 

The woman laughed, took the money so timidly 
held out to her, and placing it in the ehild’s hand, 
folded her small fingers over it, with a loving 
pressure. . Then she took up the loaf, planted it 
against her breast, cut some even, thin slices 
from; it with a broad-bladed knife, and spread 
them dajntily with butter. These she folded in 
a clean bit of cloth, anid gave them to Myra, say- 
ing, kindly, 

“Tt is a long walk to yonder place, and 
children need a bite and sup between meals. So 
put this in your bundle,” 

1 with.a look of thankful- 
Wi smiles to the comely face 

reached out her hand 
ir to the front of the 
y cow stood waiting, as 
ring performance was in- 
for the farmer’s wife had 
tute of fresh grass; and an 
‘he 4 pered animal brought 


or again , just'as Myra and her 


ness that brought/ 
of her hostess. 

to the child, an 
house, where the J 
if her part of the mg 
complete. So it 


forgotten her usu: tril 


her to the 


you, little one,’’ said 

a handful of soft, rich grass 
bushes, and giving it to the 
afraid. Go and feed her.” 
looked wistfully at Myra, 
land encouraged by their 

» cow, step by step, shyly 


“« Here, now. 
the woman, gath 
from under her ro 
child, ‘ 


then at the 
smiles, went to 
holding 

The Al 


r OF her velvet mouth, and 
gathered the g 


© it with oa swift lap of the 
f the child, and sent her 

blter of Myra’s garments, 
breathless, Z 

The woman enjeyed this heartily, and under 
the cheerful music 6f her laugh, Myra left the 
farm-house, with Dosy. 

The girl walked slowly, regardful of the little 
steps she guided. But Dosy soon tired of that, 
and constantly darted off at angles, now tempted 
|. by a tuft of violets on the wayside, or the flutter 

a bird from the hedges, where nests might be 
found, Anything and everything bright or 
beautiful was enough to set her upon the run, 
Butterflies or flowers, she was always ready to 
_ choose one, and to pluck the other, and both 
abounded on that pleasant road. 





At last, the sun rose higher, the day began to 
grow warm, and the roads dusty. The child 
lost something of her bird-like spirit, and began 
to drag on Myra’shand. ‘The girl looked around 
for some place where they might rest awhile. 
She could have walked twice the distance, 
without fatigue ; but made slow progress, while 
the little one exhausted her childish gaiety, and 
wore out: her strength, in chasing insects; and 
plucking wild flowers. 

At-last, they came to a little hollow that ran 
back among, the fields, so lined with grass and 
ferns, that it seemed choked up with emeralds. 
At the bottom ran a tiny stream, twinkling up 
here and there, as if one had broken a string 
of diamonds, and left it trailing through the 
hollow. Following this bright thread, Myra 
came to a rock, over which a young birch tree 
drooped, while from beneath it gushed a spring 
which, babbling merrily along for awhile, finally 
emptied itself into the brook. 

Dosy had asked for a drink of water more 
than once. Here it was, fresh and sparkling. 
Myra formed  eup with her two hands, and the 
child drank from it. Then she took the dusty 
shoes from those dimpled feet, bathed them, and 
wiped them with handfuls of grass, untied the 
kerchief, and shook the dust away before she 
covered those bright curls again. Then lifting 
Dosy to a seat on the rock, she fed her with 
slices as mother birds care for fledglings. Thus 
an hour of rest was secured. Then Myra went 
on her way again, carrying her charge more than 
half the time. At last, the houses of a small’ 
town appeared, the low stone tower of a church, 
and some masts looming up, like dead trees, 
from the side of an old pier stretching it- 
self into the water. Invigorated by the sight, 
Myra took the child in her arms, and almost 
ran, shaping her course toward the pier; for 
rounding a poifit of the harbor, she saw the 
stack-pipe of a boat throwing out billows of 
black smoke, and could hear its machinery 
moving. 

Panting and breathless, she reached the pier, 
just as the boat was ready to put out again, and 
was hurrying toward it, when something upon the: 
deck made her halt, draw back, and crouch down 
under the cover of a pile of boxes that had been 
recently left upon the wharf. When Dosy became: 
impatient of sitting there in the coal-dust, and 
attempted to free herself, the girl held her closer, 
with a convulsive clutch. 

“Don’t, don’t; for mercy’s sake be quiet !” 
she said, in a whisper so sharp, that the little 
creature ebeyed it without a movement, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








EVERY-DAY DRES 


SES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. ° 


No. 1 is a costume of foulard, in a small chintz 
pattern combined with plain silk, for the skirt 
and jacket. The skirt is trimmed with seven 
narrow knife-plaitings in front, four of which 
extend all around. Then there is @ polonaise of 
the foulard, opening in front, and’ turned back 


near the bottom, and ornamented with a rosette 
of ribbon, as seen in the illustration. This 
under-skirt, as it were of the polonaise, is 
arranged to fall from under the panier, which is 
looped up high.on the hip, and carried to’ the 
centre of the back, from under which’ the back 
fulness ‘in disposed in graceful looping. Over 








this, simulating a jacket, the plain silk is fitted, 
282) 


and it is made with revers in front to show the 
foulard. Tight-fitting coat sleeves, slashed over 
the foulard, and finished with three tiny bows. 
Standing collar of foulard. This would be 
good design for remodeling old silk, by combin- 
ing a damasee, or foulard material, corresponding 
in color with the’ old’ silk, which can be used for 
the skirt and plaiting, keeping the best of it for 


- No 


the jacket-waist. Ten or twelve yards of such ¢: 4 


figured material will be enough to make out this” 
costume, using an old dress for the other parts. 
If more be required of the plain silk, ten to 
twelve yards will be required. 

No. 2 is a charming costume a Ja Pompadour, 
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—also, combining plain and figured ma- 

terial—in fact almost all costumes are so 
" composed, those éhtirely'of 6ne material 
_ being the exception, and not'the rule, in 
" fashion at. the» present time. -Here we 
. have a plain, round skirt, véry scant, of 
the figured material, its. only trimming 
being a narrow knifé-plaiting of the plain: 
} The'polonaise has a vest front; a half-way 
| jacket, over which is fitted the plain ‘ma- 
terial’ forming the waist, paniers, ‘skirt, 
pouffs; etc., alt disposed as seen-in illus- 
tration. On the hips the fulness is car- 
tied back and confined under a large 
buckle, ‘The: looping, at the sides is ar- 





ranged and fastened to the skirt, and held in 
place by. large bow and ends of ribbon. A 
turn-down collar and revers display the vest, and 
the same is arranged for the cuffs. This is one of 
the newest and most picturesque toilettes we have 
seen, and will be suitable for early spring or sum- 
mer costumes. Six yards of figured, and eight 
to ten yards of plain material, single width will 
be required. . 

No. 8.+We give, next, a costume composed of 
myrtle-green satin de laine, united with silk in 
Pekin stripes to-match, or it may be made of the 
plain de laine or cashmere, and the striped satin 
and wool goods, to correspond. It is made with, 
first, a short round skirt of the plain de laine, 
trimmed with two narrow knife-plaitings at the 
bottom. Over this is the polonaise, which is 
made with a simulated waist-coat of ivory-white 
Pekin stripe. The polonaise is made of the 
striped material, and the front is arranged with 
the fulness to come just where the vest ends, 
and it is carriedwbhack .upon the hips in three 
plaits. A similar atrangement is placed about 
the middle of. the skixt, and still a third just 
below the knee.’ These three groups are orna- 
mented with long loops’ of satin ribbon knotted 
in the centre. The edge -of the polonaise is 


$ finished with a narrow: ‘knife-plaiting of the 


plain satin de laine to correspond with the skirt ; 
this plaiting is continued up each side of the 
front as far as the first loop of ribbons. The 
back of the polonaise islooped in large pouffs. 
Very tight-fitting coat-sleeves; with small cuffs 
tied in the middle with a band and loops of 
ribbon. A knife-plaiting of the white. Pekin 
stripe finishes the dress at’ the ‘neck, and is 
carried, down the left ‘side of the waist-coat. 
Six yards of plainand eight to ten of striped 
goods will be required. 
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No. 5 


trimming» is»arranged ; this trim- 
ming consists of four rows of wide, 
plaid; worsted braid, put on to 
touch, and held m place by three 
upright straps; edged with a nar- 
row black braid; these straps are 
ornamented with six small buttons 
eache Same forms the cuffs at the 
M@leeve, The collar. is pointed at 
the back, and. square in front, 
trimmed with the narrow, black 
braid; three rows of this braid is 
continued down the fronts and 
around the dress-skirt, as seen. 
~No. 6.—For a boy of three to 
“five years, we have a kilted plaid 
skirt, on to a petticoat waist. Over 
this the jacket with vest attached 
from the collar in front is of the 
plaid material, Braid and buttons 


No. 4is a pretty little costume: fora girl of } form the trimmings for pockets, cuffs, etc. 


three or five years. It is maie’ of basket or 
twilled flannel combined with velvet 
of a darker or contrasting color. 
There is, tirst, a kilted skirt of velvet 
on @ petticoat waist. Over: this is 
worn the close-fitting sacque which 
is trimmed with velvet and:torchon 
lace, as seen in the illustratiog.. 
We give the front and back view, 
so that any lady can arrange the 
trimming without mistake. 

No. 6:is another for either girl or 
boy of seven to nine year’s, made of 
a small plaid cloth in blue and 
green.. Here the kilting is ar 
ranged underneath the edge’ of the 
garment, and does not extend 
across the front. We give the 
front and back, showing how the 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of M: ne; also No. of page or figure or any: 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. By so 
dving, your patterns will be forwarded without delay, 
tapethes with @ model, showing how the pattern is joined. 
Particular attention is called to our Price List, as we cannot 
forward any order, unless the full price of each piece ordered 


"36 } 18 enclosed in United States Stamps or money. In all cases we 


Dresses: jues and - i 
ber ae is 35 |Conts& Vents or Cut Sis 38 
Oversk . rappers, By 
Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25|Waterproofs, Circulars 
« Wancy, .. .35 and Ulsters,. . 
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to please our customers, and will answer any questions 
Te Pisano recutpe ot bas cent stamp. Send full 
to Mrs, M. A. Jones, 28 
While we extend our 
thanks to our many who have red apneronely 
tronized us during the past , we hope for a continu- 
pone the present pear. Respectfully, Mrs. M. A.Jones, 
28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia. 


and 
South bighth Sect Paitbdctphie 
customers 





COSTUME FOR YOUNG ‘@IRL, FROM TWELVE 
TO FOURTEEN YEARS. 


BY EMILY W: MAY. 


— 


We give, here, an illustration, front and back, 
of a costume for a young girl from twelve to 
fourteen years old. Folded in this number, we 
give a Surriement, with a paper pattern dis- 
gram, full-size, by which to cut it out. 

This costume may be utilized for either dress 
or negligée, and will be suitable for spring or 
summer goods, The skirt is short and very 
narrow, and trimmed with two kilt-plaited 
flounces; the upper one reaching up above the 
knee. We give, for our SupPLEmenT, the entire 





pattern of the polonaise with the corselet jacket, 
which is sewed into the seams under the arm, and 
is loose in front, where it buttons with one button, 
as seen in illustration. 

The polonaise consists of six pieces: 

1.—Hatr or Front. 

It.—Hatr or Back. 

II1.—Hatr or S1pz-Baox. 

IV.—Hatr or Over-Jacxzr. 

V.—Uprer anp Unven Parts or THE Steeve. 

The letters and notches on the polonaise show 
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NEEDLE CASE.—STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS. 





where the seams meet, The notch on the arm-hole, 
marked G on the front, and also G on the corselet 
jacket, show where the two pieces come together ; 
and at D and D they are sewn under the arms. 
The long notches at the bottom of the skirt, on 
the back and side-back, show where plaits are 
laid, and then the skirt of the polonaise is turned 
under to meet the front, and there vty 
like ® bag, as seen in the back view of the 
illustration. The. smaller notches, . F ns 
F, are also plaits. On the front, from Eto E, 
plaits are arranged, and the fulness is ‘put ana 
the side seam from E to E, 

The corselet and trimmings are of velvet or 





contrasting material in cashmere damaseé, or 
silk of a darker shade. The letters at the top of 
thesleeve show where the seams begin; and the 
notches must.come together on the elbow seams. 
The pattern is so exact, and as we give the front 
and back view, any lady ‘can arrange this 
polonaise. 

The dotted lines show where the pattern turns 
over on the back part of the skirt of the 
polonaise, and at the neck in front. Also the dart 
in the front of the corselet. There is one to 
match in the front of the polonaise, which can 
be put on tofit the figure; the pattern does not 
give it.” 





EMBROIDERY ON OLOTH. 


BY MBS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





STRIPE ON JAVA CANVAS, 


BY MRES. 





JANE WEAVER. 


This is a simple design for working in crewels 
on Java canvas, and is suitable for ornamenting 
sorap-baskets, borders of tidies, music rolls, 
shawl covers, in fact, for anything where a sim- 
ple and easy pattern, and not much work, is re- 
quired, The stripe will be pretty for alternating 
with a crochet stripe for antimaccassars. It may 
be done in silks, if preferred. The foundation is 
folded to form a hem, which is fastened down 
with back stitches. The remainder of the design 
is worked in satin stitch. 





EMBROIDERED SCREEN. 


BY MBS. 


We give, here, an engraving of a very pretty 
screen, which may be made large, for standing 
on the floor, to protect from a fire, or from 
draughts, or, if preferred, may be made small, to 
stand on a'table, like the table-screens that the 
Japanese had at the Centennial Exhibition, and 
which were so much admired, and sold at such 
high prices. 

In front of the number, we give an engraving 
of one of the panels, full-size (if for a table- 





JANE WBRAVEB. 


screen). The panels may be either Japanese can- 
vas, or black satin, and the embroidery is worked 
in floss silk. Do the leaves and stalks in natural 
colors: the Marguerites in white silk; the For- 
get-Me-Nots in shades of blue, The panels can 
be worked in crewels if preferred. 

This screen, if used as a table-screen, forms an 
admirable shade from a too-powerful lamp, and 
being different from the shades, so long used, is 
a novelty, and more liked. 





TABLE-COVER: 
BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give an engrav- 
ing of a new style table-cover, to be done in em- 
broidery ; and we add, also, the details, viz.: the 
embroidered stripe, and the patterns for the 
cross-stitch. There are two or three cross- 
stitch patterns, which. may be used alternately ; 
the colors are white, two shades of green, red, 
violet and yellow. The embroidered stripe is 





WITH DETAILS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


in satin, and ornamented with embroidery au 
passt, representing corn-flowers, with foliage. 
The fringe is cream silk, knotted with blue, and 
the table-cover is lined with blue silk. The 
embroidered stripe, by the ‘bye, may be’ used 
for a variety of purposes, besides that’ of a 
table-cover. 
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DINNER NAPKIN FOR CHIEDREN. 


BY MES. 





JANE WEAVER. 


This very useful article for the use of children 
at table, is made of white Aida cloth, with nar- 
row border and design in cross-stitch and Hol- 
bien stitch, done in dark blue embroidery cotton, 
or red; if preferred. The opposite illustration 
gives the pattern for the centre figure, full-size. 
The side ones are the same design for the top of 
the figures—leaving off the lower part. The 
outer edge is worked in buttonhole stitch, in 
which is worked a row of double crochet, This 
is edged with a row of shell-stitch done in white. 





INSERTION: OPEN WORK ON LINEN. 


BY MES. 


This insertion is useful for a variety of pur- 
poses, such as ornamenting children’s frocks, 
house-linen, towels, tidies, etc., and may be 
worked either on linen or crash, The open rows 
are done by drawing a certain number of threads 
(as many as you please,) frém a quarter of an 
inch to an inch in depth. After drawing the 
threads, put in the -faney stitches, with colored 
embroidery cottons, blue or red, or both, as these 
colors wash best. . For tidies or fancy towels use 
crewels, in any pretty combination of. colors; 
they are all so pretty, it is almost impossible to 
make a bad selection. 
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SCREEN: CREWEL EMBROIDERY. 


-_——— 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER 


This design may be carried,out either in 
crewel embroidery, or as ‘‘borderee perse,’’ which 
is done by cutting out designs from cretonne, and 
sewing them down with buttonhole stitch, in silks 
tomatch. The foundation may be either crash, 
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velvet, satin, felt or serge. Unbleached sheeting 
also makes a very pretty foundation, especially 
with cretonne appliqué. The screen should be 
from four to six feet in height, and each leaf two 
feet in width. 





EDGING: EMBROIDERY, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For this edging either’ cashmere or eloth may } on that of the foundation. The design is carried 
be used. The color of the embroidery depends ; out in péint lancés and back-stitches. 
(239) 











EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Use or Mosses, for adorning dresses, is becoming 
quite fashionable. It is a speciés.of ornament, which has 
this to recommend it, that, even apart from its Beauty, it is 
within the means of all, at least of all who live in'the country. 
Of the hundreds of mosses, however, Comparatively few are 
fit for the purpose. The greater number are tog minute and 
tueffective. ; ‘ 

Those most suitable are the large mosses, poptilarly known 
as “feather moss” (Hypnum); the common green moss, like 
a miniature fern (Hypnum tamariscinum), Tamarisk-leaved 
feather-moss, with its cousin, # red-stemmed, golden-green 
one, like a tiny ostrich plume (Hypnum, splendens), Splen- 
did feather-moss; and that member of the same family, of 
upright, fir-like growth (Hypnum triquetrum) Triangular 
feather-moss. There is also a shaggy moss of most beautiful 
bronze and brownish-green, abundant on trees in hilly dis- 
tricts, which might be found in sprays large enough. Its 
botanical name is Leskea sericea, or Silky moss, The seed 
vessels of the great Hair mosses (Polytrichum) found in dry, 
healthy places in summer, and easily distinguished by their 
upright growth and their yellow, hairy, extinguisher-like 
caps, could be tied up in little bunchesand mixed with the 
others. As, however, different mosses prevail, in different 
sections of this vast republic, and as it is difficult to describe 
mosses briefly to unbotanical readers, the choice of mosses 
may be left safely to the lady who wishes to use them, and 
who, if she has taste, will always select those most effective. 
But as some of those, which we have mentioned, may be 
selected, we will give a few hints hoW to employ them. 

Feather-moss to be used for wreaths and borders, should 
be collected in damp weather, when its color is brightest. 
It is at its very greenest after a thaw. Large tufts should 
be pulled, the sprays separated, and soused in water, then 
dabbed on a cloth, laid out flat between sheets of brown 
paper, and immediately ironed till quite dry. The irons 
should be of the heat required for smoothing linen, but the 
process must not be continued too long, or,the moss will be- 
come brittle. Practice will soon teach the amount of drying 
it will bear. The Leskea may be prepared in the same way, 
but the Hypnum triquetrum must not be ironed. The 
sprays should be pulled apart and soused, and then left to 
dry separately on a tray about three feet from a fire for an 
hour or two, if they are wanted immediately, or left in a 
room all night, if haste is not an object. The “ Maiden 
hair” should not be put in water at all, but left. to. dry as it 
is, for the golden extinguishers may wash off. Moss should 
be chosen of as many shades as possible, but dying it will 
destroy all its natural gradation of color. One advantage 
attending the present rage for subdued coloring is, that 
leaves and flowers dre represented in their natural shades. 

The sprays thus prepared may be arranged with their 
own stems, or have fine flower wire twisted round them; 
and with care they will keep for months. They can be 
mixed with real or artificial flowers, or sewn to buckram er 
stiff net for borders, a border of moss and brightly-colored 
leaves, such as those of the Virginian creeper, would. be 
beautiful; yet more beautiful would be an inch-wide border 
of moss with the flowers of the Bougainvillea speciosa de- 
pending from it. Small, natural, mossy twigs can be used 
without, preparation, and by occasionally being put out to 
be refreshed by rain, they can he made to last for some time. 
The way s >a mosses are employed is of course a matter 
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of taste, but. we may suggest that tuo much of the flat feather 
mosses iu a*head-dress looks at a distance like frizzy hair, 
and that the Hypnum triquetnum is much more suited for 
the purpose, while the tamiariscinum and the splendens are 
better on the dress. ' 

There are plants allied to the true mosses which also may 
be used for the same putpose, The “ club moss,” or lycopo- 
dium, is even better adapted for it, as it is larger, more 
effective, and of st0uter growth ; it might be mixed with the 
true mosses. It has also an advantage in the great length 
of its branches, which with great care could be collected 
from @ quarter of a yard toajyardin length. It may simply 
be placed between brown paper and left to dry, or used 
fresh. There are several species, much alike in general 
habit, all being branched and trailing, and suitable for 
wreaths; but one exception, the upright Fir tree club moss, 
is well adopted for looping up a.dress. 

Many of the gray and orange lichens could also be em- 
ployed as personal adornments. They can be collected and 
used as they are found, requiring no drying at all; and fas- 
tened on in tufts or made into borders. From their color 
they should:be sparingly used in the hair, unless in combi- 
nation with black, scarlet, or crimson velvet. The common 
“}ung-wort,” which is found on tree trunks, and the “ thrush 
Iichen,” both of which like large brown and gray leaves, 
are beautiful when made into borders by sewing on stiff 
muslin, and might be mixed with pink or crimson flowers 
for trimming pale brown or gray silk, or velvet; and the 
gray and sea-green lichens would look almost like frosted 
silver on black velvet, crimson, cardinal, or ponceau. 

AvTHENTicaTED Cure or DipaTHERta.—Put a teaspoonful 
of sulphur into a wine-glass of water, and stir it with the 
finger instead of a spoon, as the sulphur does not mix readily 
with water. When the sulphur is dissolved the patient 
must gargle with it, and, after gargling, swallow it, and the 
patient will be out of danger in ten minutes. When the 
fungus is too nearly closed to allow gargling, the sulphur in 
that case should be blown through a quill into the throat, 
and after the fangus has shrunk to allow of it, then the 
gargling. Ifa patient cannot gargle, take a live coal, put it 
on a shovel, and sprinkle a spoonful of fleur of brimstone 
upon it; let the sufferer inhale it by holding the head over 
it, and the fungus will die. Brimstone kills every species 
of fungus in man, beast, and plant in a few minutes. 





Rrss0n EMBROIDERY was first brought into fashion again, 
by the Duchess de Mouchy, it not having been produced in 

France since the reign of Louis XIII. In this kind of em- 
; broidery, the narrowest China ribbons are used in the same 
‘ manner as silks, sometimes shaded, sometimes not. The 
— of designs for ribbon embroidery, in our January 
{ number (a New Year’s gift to our subscribers), was in 
; shaded ribbon. But where shaded ribbons cannot be pro- 
cured, plain ones may be substituted, with hardly less 
effect. Or colored silks may be used, as we said in our 
February number, 
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Hussanps, who can find plenty of money for cigars, or 
{ other little personal expenses of their own, and yet cannot 
see what their wives want with a few dollars; now and then, 


ought to read the story, “Put Yourself In Mer Place,” in 
} this number. 
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Ovum New Premium Encravinos!—For 1880, remember, 
we have fo new premium engravings! Both are copy- 
fighted mezzotints. One is “Washington At Prayer At 
Valley Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradi- 
tion of that eventful winter, the darkest period of the War 
of Independence. The other is“ The Parable Of The Lily,” 
® by 16. This is, perhaps, more beautiful than the other. 
It represents Christ saying—*‘ Behold the lilies of the 
field,” to the crowd of men, women and children pressing 
about Him. These mezzotints belong to the highest class of 
engravings, ‘arid ought to be, even apart from their artistic 
merits; on the walls of every family in the land. Some per- 
sons may prefer one, some another, and in order to secure 
either, it is only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” 
By getting wp certain of the clubs, however, you may secure both. 
See, however, the Prospectus on the second page of cover. 
These premiums are, decidedly, the best ever offered. 

Hi is still in tiie to get up clubs for 18801 We expect to 
double our already enormous list. The accessions to it, dur- 
ing December and January, have been by thousands, daily. 

takes “Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. 
You will find that no other magazine, at anything like the 
price, approaches this. You will also find that in all re- 
spects—merit, cheapness, etc., ete.—we lead the field. Addi- 
tions may be made to clubs at the price paid by the rest of 
the club. é » 

How To Taxe Care or Your Ham.—It is necessary from 
time to time to cleanse the hair. But certain precautions 
niust be taken. Do not use soap if you-can avoid it; in any 
case let it be the very mildest and unperfumed. Use rain- 
water, filtered. The yolks of two new-laid eggs make a 
beautiful lather, and answer the rurpose of soap, which 
latter generally contains an alkali of some kind. When the 
washing is finished, and the hair thoroughly rinsed in the 
parest rain‘water, you will find, when dry, that the gloss 
will:not be destroyed, which an alkali never fails to do. 
The first water must be only just warm, and the last cold, 
Bub dry with soft towels—but not till the skin is tender— 
and afterwards brush thoroughly. Keep your brushes and 
combs perfectly clean and free from grease. 


How ro Pack Buiss.—The Japanese method is an excel- 
lentone. Their lilies usually arrive, from whatever distance 
sent, in perfect condition. Each bulb is put into a coat of 
thick clay mud at least a quarter of an inch thick. Thin 
paper is next wrapped round them, to prevent the clay 
cracking and coming off. The next process’ is the packing 
of these balls of mud into a box with sawdust or bran, or 
tome light substance packed between them. 

Art Emsrorery, in its more general sense, we would say 
to our correspondent, Lucy, refers rather to the material 
with which the embroidery is done, than to the pattern to 
be worked. When worsteds are used, it is crewel work; 
when silks, it is art embroidery. The pattern has nothing, 
necessarily, to do with it, though, of course, some patterns 
are more artistic than others. 


Ove Cotorep Parreen for this month, in the front of the 
ftumber, is for a Tidy on Java Oanvas. The design repre- 
sents the humorous old story of the Monkey, getting the 
Cat to pull the chestriuts out .of the fire. If preferred, the 
pattern may be worked in crochet. 


Back Numsens of this magazine can always be had of the 
Principal-news agents, or of the publisher, When the local 
agent is unable to supply you, write to us, remitting the 
price, and we will forward the number, by mail, postage 
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A New Pian.—One of our 61d subscribers writes as fol- 
lows :.“ I have a suggestion that might be useful to others. 
I take my ‘ Petersons’ at the end of the year, and cut out 
the steel engravings, and make scrap-books, One can buy, 
almost anywhere, suitable scrap-books: a book of engrav- 
ings, as fine as those of Peterson's; is indeed a gem. I 
mount the music on heavy paper, and.make excellent addi- 
tions to my sheet-music. Cut out colored pattern for future 
use, save recipes for my scrap-book of cookery. Placing 
each wood-cut in front of the reading matter of that month's 
issue, I put the extra steel engraving of the D ber num- 
ber as a frontispiece, and then have the volume bound, thus 
making a fine looking book, as well as a very valuable one. 
The reading matter, i.¢., the stories and poetry, for two 
years, could easily be. bound as one book, thus saying the 
cost of one binding. I like them much better so, with all 
patterns and receipts, etc., cut off.” 


Att Lerrers Inrenpvep for this magazine should be ad- 
dressed to Charles J.'Peterson, and not to T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, as frequently happens. There is no business con- 
nection whatever, nor ever has been, between ©. J. Peterson 
and T. B. Peterson & Brothérs. The latter are book pub- 
lishers only; the former a magazine publisher only. This 
notice applies as well to manuscripts as to letters; in fact, 
mere confusion arises from misdireeted manuscripts than 
from misdirected letters, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Angele’s Fortune. Bg Andre Theuriet. 1 vol.,12mo. Phil- 
adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of the most 
charming stories that has recently appeared. “Gerald's 
Marriage,” and “ The God-son of a Mafquis,” former novels 
by the same author, will be remembered, with pleasure, by 
all who have read them, “Angele’s Fortune” is, in no 
sense, inferior. French writers of fictions, at their best, far 
surpass English, or American ones, in the artistic marshal- 
ing and fine evolution of their materials; and Andre 
Theuriet is one of those French authors of fiction who is 
always at the best. One never meets, in such stories, the 
pages on pages of padding, that disfigure all English novels, 
except those of George Eliot, Thackeray and a few others, 
Every sentence, almost every word; tells. It is really 
a literary education, so to speak, to read such a book as 
“ Angele’s Fortune.” | Very handsomely printed and bound. 

Bide A Wee, and Other Poems. By Mary J. Mac Coll. 
1 vol.,16mo. Buffalo: Peter Paul & Brothers—In this very 
beautiful little volume, we have a collection of poems, by 
Mary J. Mac Coll, a writer well-known to the readers of 
this magazine. The principal poem, from which the 
volume takes its namé, is one of exceptional merit; but all 
are characterized by euphony, taste, and nobility of senti- 
ment. A lofty, religious strain is seen in many of them; ‘as, 
for example, in “Two Autumn Days” and “In Memoriam.” 
In others there is quite a sportive veiti ; “ Decorative Art,” 
“ Follies of To-Day,” and “Tired To Death” are examples. 

Art-Needlework, No. III. By Lucretia P. Hale.” 1 vol., 
12mo. Boston: 8 W. Tilton & Co—Many new stitches for 
decorative embroidery ‘are given, in this volume, the third 
of the series. About eighty engravings illustrate tho 
text. Among the prominent stitches described are the Hol- 
bein, Vienna Cross-Stitch, and Double Platt Stitch. | 

How Hg.Won Her, By D, A. Moore. lvol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B, Peterson and Brothers—This is an American 
novel, by a new American author, and has very much 
more than the usual merit. Its characters are natural, the 
incidents striking, the plot, unusually well developed. 
We cordially commend it. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR.—M OTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT, 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Trts Never Too Lars to subsoribe for “ Peterson's Maga- 
zine,” or to make up clubs for it. Back numbers to January, 
inclusive, can'always be supplied. Every year, scores of new 
periodicals are started, that promise everything; get in a lot 
of money ; and then either fail, or fall off in character so as 
to be worthless; When they die, others are started, with a 
like result. In this way, tens of thousands of people, year 
after year, are taken in. Meantime, “ Peterson” maintains 
its position, as it has for more than a generation, constantly 
improving in character. All its promises are fulfilled. No- 
body is ever cheated. The newspaper press unites in saying 
that no other magazine of its kind combines so much for so 
little. Says the Greensboro (N. C.) Beacon, echoing the 
verdict of hundreds of other’ newspapers, “It is both the 
cheapest and best of its kind.” Says the Chanute (Kansas,) 
Democrat, “ Always fresh and bright, each number rivalling 
its predecessor.” “The February number is even more 
beantiful,in some respects, than the January one,” says the 

+ Clinton (IIL) Register ; “we can imagine nothing better in 

tthe way of a lady's magazine. The wonder is how so much, 
and.of-such excellence, can be given for only two dollars a 
year.” “If you want a first-class family periodical,” says 
the Osage (Iowa) Press, “ subscribe for it.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS insérted in this ‘magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Macazine, Philadelphia. 


CASTORIA 18 PLEASANT TO TAKE, contains nothing nar- 
votic, and always regulates the stomach and bowels. No 
‘ourn-Curp or Wind-Colic; no FeverisuNess or Diarrhoea ; 
10 Congestion or Worms, and no Cross CHILDREN or Worn- 
vut Morners where Casroria is used. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mxpicat Borany—Or tHe Garpen, Frecp ann Forzsr.} 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D, 


No. I10:—Arwnica (Leoparp’s Bane). 


This medicinal plant is found in the order, Composite ; sub- 
tribe Senecionidess ; grows about one foot high, with ovate, 
radical leaves, and one or two pairs of lance-shaped leaves 
on the stem, all of a bright green color, and a few peduncle- 
like branches at the summit, each bearing a solitary flower, 
of a large size (comparatively), and of a fine vrange-yellow 
color. 

This plant is better known by its generic name, Arnica, 
than by its English cognomen—Leopard’s Bane—and hence 
it is placed first. 

It is anative of the mountainous regions of Europe and 
Siberia, but has been introduced into England, and should be 
cultivated here. It is questionable whether the medicins! 
apecies of this plant, Arnica Montana, is to be found in the 
United States, though Nattall, a distinguished botanist, says 
it grows’in northern districts west of the Mississippi River. 
Jut it is probable that the A. Nudicanlis, occasionally found 
in counties contiguous to Philadelphia, but more abundant 
in wet sands from ‘Virginia to Florida, possesses similar 
properties, as the two species strongly resemble each other. 

The flowers are almost exclusively ‘used in medical 
practice, 
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‘The Homeeopaths have brought Arnica very prominently 
before the profession and the people, and it has become al- 
most.a “ Household Panacea,” in the form of a tincture of 
the flowers. Any wide-mouthed bottle may be loosely filled 
with the flowers, coarsely ground, and covered with alcohol 
three parts, water one part, and after standing twe weeks, 
it is fit for use. It may be strained by hard pressure, and 
filtered through bibulous paper, or used from the bottle as 
occasion needs. 

Mepica Uses.—The ancient reputation of arnica as an 
internal remedy against the effects of falls, blows, strains 
and mechanical injuries to the muscular system, has been 
thoroughly established by intelligent Homoopaths, and 
hence the names, Fallkraut, Panacea lapsorum, etc. Arnica 
acts specifically upon the muscles: those numerous affections 
termed myalgia le-pain, induced by over-exertion. 

So, too, in weak patients of lax fibre, pain comes on some- 
times during thé swallowing of food, or after meals. This 
trouble arnica relieves. 

Arnica is a specific stimulant to the spinal nervous system; 
in advanced stages of disease with feeble respiratory power, 
as in pneumonia and typhoid fever; also in lame back or 
backache, soreness of the back, etc. But Arnica, internally, 
is only useful in patients who are feeble with deficient cir- 
culation, except in cases of injuries.’ But I would call the 
attention ef mothers to its external use mainly. Of course 
they can use it internally at pleasure in cases of falls, bruises, 
etc.; when the mischiief is too slight to call in a physician, 
and in the same cases they can bathe the injured parts ad 
libitum. In such cases, as well as in those where extravasa- 
tion of blood has taken place—producing unsightly discolor- 
ation or otherwise—this tincture can be diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, and be quite strong enough to 
answer every purpose. A small pamphlet (16 pages,) has 
been published, and can be had at Homceopathic book-stores, 
on the uses of Arnica, both internally and externally, with 
illustrative cases that are very remarkable, and mothers 
will find this little treatise very useful and interesting. 

The following will be very useful to mothers to relieve 
face-ache, nervous headache, and all igic pains: Take 
tinctures of aconite root, arnjca, camphor and chloroform, 
of each one fluid ounce, mix, and it is ready for use. This 
preparation is not used by bathing or rubbing on, but simply 
by pouring a few drops on the back of the neck, on the 
crown of the head, or by wetting a folded piece of brown 
paper, and applying it in the palm of the hand to the pain- 
ful part. Relief generally immediately follows. It will 
also relieve tooth-ache. 








PLANT-RAISING.—No. I. 


For tHe Greennovuse aND Frower Garpen.—Gardening 
operations are many and various. Some few no doubt are 
too laborious for ladies to attempt, but the generality of 
garden-work is calculated to afford a healthy amusement 
even to the most delicate. 

Plant-raising, which will form the subject of our present 
article, is one of those operations in which almost every- 
body can take an interest, for it can be engaged in with » 
very small amvunt of labor and trouble; the expense attend- 
ing it is trifling, and the profit considerable. While admir- 
ing some splendid specimen, whether under glass or in the 
open garden, there is a feeling of infinite satisfaction in 
being able to say that we ourselves raised it from a tiny 
seed, and in reflecting that while such a plant could not be 
purchased for several dollars, the seed from which we raised 
it did not cnst as many pence. 

In a natural state the increase of plants is effected by 
seeds, suckers, and offsets, and under cultivation plant-rais 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—HINTS FOR EVERY ONE. 243 

ing for all practical purposes may be considered under these PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

heads, with the additiun of cuttings, layering, grafting and be relating to this department must be sent 

budding—these last four processes being wholly artificial. ; to GEORG CHINN » MaRBLEHEAD, Mass. All communi- 

We shall have soinething to say upon each of these; our cations are tobe handed: “Fon Puntoow's. ae ag o 

remarks will be of » practical character, explanatory of the } should be accompanied by the answers -@& — 
provesses, aid indicating the sorte of plants to which they toh ee 

Say be pombly copilot 

By way of introduction, however, it will be desirable to No. 58.—NUMERICAL PUZZLE. 

give some instruction as to the formation of a hot-bed and} I am composed of nineteen letters. 

the working of garden-frames, for without these appli My 2, 3,4, 11 is the dearest place on earth. 








not much progress will be made. Of course in large estab- My 7, 8, 9, 1 is a temptation. 

lishments a regular propagating house would be required; My 16, 17, 13, 19 is wealthy. 

but our garden articles, it must be borne in mind, are not }. ‘My 6, 5, 10 is salt. 

written for those who make gardening their profession, but My 14, 13, 15, 12 is a title. 

for that very much larger class of persons who take it up as My whole is the name of a well-known author. 

an amusement, and for whom it is desirable uot only that } Marblehead, Mass. Harry Oneney. 

gardens aid greenhouses should be well furnished, but that i ae 

they should also be economically managed. We have ad- 

mitted that there is some garden work too laborious for 1. A waterfall. 2 A musical term. 3, A gonus of 

ladies to undertake, and of this class certainly must be the } animals. 4. Money. 6. A boy's name. 6. To transact. 7. 

making of a hot-bed, and the working of garden-frames. } 4 jetter. 

still every amateur who aspires to be manager should have 3: providence, R. I. Twit. 

a competent knowledge of these matters, though she may —_— 

not be required to carry them into effect; just for the same Sa: Ohcetseees ocmesre: 

Seen thet every wiistrens of @ Simaily should know how }:'\) 5 seins is the best.and cheapest in the world, 8 

eee enecals taba and chan the conecne vance; Men are not able to do all things. 3. This is the lace bib 
~— } Edward gave her. 4. Harry ran so fast, I could not catch him. 

To keep a moderate sized flower-garden and small green- duttodan MY. Cuazs Van Brocn.zx, 

house or conservatory well stocked with plants raised for SMS A 

the purpose, one large two-light frame, one small two-light . 

frame, and one or two small single-light frathes are required, Te Ar FOP SORA, 

also a pit not smaller in size than the two-light frame, and } 1 &m & word of five letters containing: 1. An extremity. 

the larger the better. This pit should be dug about three 2. Two numbers. 3, Accent, 4. Dispatched. 5. Thus. 6. 

feet deep, the back, front, and sides banked up with turfs, A habitual drunkerd. 7. A relative. 8. Firm. 9. An 

or flags, as they are called in some parts of the country, to adverb. 10. A negative. 11, To observe. 12. Part of the 


No. 59.—WALF-SQUARE WORD. 





the height of about six inches in front, and two feet at the } face. 13. Aweight. 14. Anabode. 15. A preposition. 16. 


back, the sides inclining to meet them. It should be cov-} A snare, 17. An attack. 18. Above, 

ered with glass lights working in a shallow, wooden frame. Norwalk, Conn. eats Amis L. Barrerr, 
A pit 80 constructed will. be found most useful not only to 

preserve delicate plants out of bloom during severe weather, f Answers Next Month. 

but to receive pots of cuttings, etc,, that may require to be —_— 

hardened off, as the gardeners form it, before they are Answers To Puzzies 1x THE Fesrvuary NumBeEr. 
planted out. The hot-bed should be made thus: Take two Save 
or three horseloads of stable manure that has been turned 

over several times to sweeten, and add to this by a careful No, 66. 
mixing about the same quantity of leaves that have been 
collected in the shrubberies or elsewhere. While the 
materials are being thus prepared, mark out a bed that will 
contain the large and small two-light frames with not less 
than a foot margin on all sides. At each corner of the bed 
drive an upright stake into the ground, then pile up the 
material within the stakes, taking care that the whole bed 
is 80 firmly laid that it is not likely to settle in one part 
more than in another. As soon as this is done set on the 
frames, and after two or three days, when all rank smell has } 
gone off and there is no fear of overheating, the hot-bed will 
be fit for use, Into each frame place a coating of clean saw- HINTS FOR EVERY ONE. 

dust about five or six inches thick to receive the seed pans Foutpine ScrEENs are a great feature in the drawing-rooms 
and pots, This is greatly preferable to sifted mould, which } of to-day; they cut off the corners and fill up the angles ef 
is generally used for the purpose. From 70° to ‘ona rooms, and form a good medium for the display of china 
good general heat, and whenever the temperature falls, say } and photographs. One of the latest fancies of the day are 
below 70°, the margin of the bed should be cut down and } the bird screens; storks, wild ducks, and flamingoes are 
some fresh, hot manure Introduced, by which means the } painted at the base of the screens amongst grasses and 
hot-bed can be ke kept in good working order for a consid- } > entangled weeds on a gold ground; on the upper part of the 
erable length of time. Steps’ should be placed both back > 3 screens are painted smaller birds, with bright plumage; and 
and front, to give ready access ‘to the frames and:save the } Jeaves and stalks of Pampas and other long grasses are 
margin of the bed from being trodden down. During night > ; painted on one side only—the hinge side, that is to say. 
the lights should always be carefally covered with mats, } Other screens are painted in panels with birds, fruit, and 
straw hurdles, or other warm material, to prevent the con- 3 flowers; others are covered in velvets and foreign-looking 
densation of moisture upon the glass, and the consequent } fabrics or satin, with gold beading; on these screens innum- 
dropping of wet, which ‘is so fatal to young plants. Too } erable photographs are hung, and china plates and small 
sii Sacre cannot be given to this particular. - velvet brackets with ornaments of china, Wicker screens, 
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which are placed at. the back of writing tables and other 
convenient spots, are, also.orpamented with brackets for 
holding flowers ; sometimes these. screens are covered with 
cs yg sePaaat ties yg iat 


dice nn, Cpe ale ee ad 
gent way of finishing a ceiling, which she very properly 
calls vastly superior to white-washing,.is-to be done. The 
material to be used, and which is called Calcimine, must be 
bought at a drug-store, as it is a preparation of Kaolin, made 
after some French method. For a ceiling, say 14 by 22, two 
pounds are sufficient, and will cost twenty cents, or there- 
abouts. It should be prepared for use by placing the calci- 
mine in a vessel of suitable size, then scald with, sufficient 
water to make it the consistency of hot mush, let it partly 
cool; then thin down with skimmed milk to the proper con- 
sistency for use. Skimmed-milk is best, as the fatty or butter 
part of new milk would spoil the mixture. Apply with a 
whitewash brush. This mixture will work amoothly and 
not drag under the brush, as most other mixtures for white- 
wash. It can be colored to suit the taste of those using it. 
Any skilful whitewasher can also calcimine a wall or 
cviling. 

Dregcrions ror Sparrer Worx.—For spatter work any 
kind of cardboard can ‘be used, It should be placed on a 
bourd, and the leaves and ferns when arranged should be 
fastened to the cardboard with very small pins standing up- 
right, the ‘leaves, of course, having been previously well 
pressed. The Indian ink must be mixed very thickly. 
Hold & comb in one hand, and a toothbrush in the other, dip 
the brush into the ink, and then rub it backwards and for- 
wards on the comb which you hold over the cardboard. Be 
careful not.to make large spatters, as they will run into each 
other and make blots. To\prevent the whole design looking 
equally white in all parts, ferns overlying others shou!d be 
removed when the work is neatly finished, and slight spat- 
tering continued. This will cause some leaves to appear 
darker than others, which will produce the effect of distance. 
Colored paints can be used, but Indian ink is the most 
usual, ; 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


RB-Bvery Receipt in thie Cook-Book has been tested by a 


SOUP AND FisH. 

Fresh Halibut Fish-Balls—To two pound boiled halibut 
add double the quantity of hot mashed potatoes; the fish 
must be picked in small pieces; add butter the size of an 
egg, & teaspoonful of salt, and two eggs; mix them well, 
and make them into round flat balis, and when the weather 
is culd they can stand over night, but in the summer they 
must be made in the morning. Have a kettle of boiling 
hot lard, and put in only a few at a time, and boil them 
until they are a nice light brown. If the lard is not quite 
boiling, they will soak the fat, and if too hot, they will 
come out black instead of brown. If the fish, potatoes, etc., 
seem too dry when you mix them, add a very little milk. 


Carrot Soup.—Four quarts of liquor in which a leg of 
mutton or beef has been boiled, a few beef-bones, six large 
onions, one turnip; seasoning of salt and pepper to taste; 
cayenne. Put the liquor, bones, onions, turnip, pepper, and 
salt into a stewpan, and simmer for three hours. Scrape 
and cut the carrots thin, strain the soup on them, and stew 
them till soft enough to pulp through a hair sieve or coarse 
cloth ; then boil the pulp with the soup, which should be of 
the consistency of pea-soup. Add cayenne. Pulp only the 
red part of the carrc?, and make this soup the day before it 
is wanted. 





MEATS, ETC. 

Giblet Pie—Wash and clean your giblets, put them in a 
stewpan, season with wrwrlenet little butter rolled 
in flour, cover them with water, stew them till they are 
very tender’ Line the sides ‘of your pic dish with paste, 


-put in the giblets, and if the gravy is not quite thick 


enough add a little more butter rolled in flour. Let it boil 
‘once, pour iz tue gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an 
opening in the centre of it in the form of a square; orna- 
ment this with leaves of the paste. Set the pie in the 
oven, and when the crust is done take it out. 


Hashed Mutton—Mince an onion and fry it in butter toa 
brown color, add @ tablespoonful of flour, stir well, pour in 
enough stock or broth to make the sauce, with a dash of 
vinegar, pepper, salt, and spices to taste. Let the sauce give 
a boil, then strain it, and when cold put in the slices of 
meat, well trimmed of any outside parts, and a good allow- 
ance of pickled gherkins cut in slices. Let the whole get 
warm by gentle simmering, and keep it hot till wanted 
for table. 


Casserole or Dressed Mution—The dish must be lined with 
mashed potatoes, the mutton, nicely minced and properly 
seasoned, placed in the dish, a little stock added, and then 
covered over with mashed potatoes, roughed with a fork, 
and place before the fire, till the dish assumes the appear- 
ance of a nicely-browned baked hedgehog. The hotter 
served the better it will be relished, provided it has only 
been allowed to simmer and not to boil. 


Kidney Stew.—Take a large beef kidney, cut all the fat 
out, cut it up in slices; then let it lay in cold water, with a 
teaspoonful of salt added, fifteen minutes; wipe dry, then 
put in a saucepan with three half-pints of cold water; let 
it boil two hours; half an hour before it is done, add one 
large onion sliced, one teaspoonful of powdered sage, a very 
little grated nutmeg, and pepper and salt to season well; 
serve hot, with mashed potatoes. 

Veal Sausages—Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal 
quantities, with a handful of sage, ‘a little salt, pepper, and 
an anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten well together, 
floured, rolled, and fried. 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes.—Slice an onion finely, and fry it in 
butter till it begins to take color, add four or five cold boiled 
potatoes cut in slices three-eigths of an inch thick, salt 
and pepper to taste, and keep shakihg the saucepan till 
they are quite hot, and also begin to brown. Beef dripping, 
if properly clarified, may be used instead of butter. 

Potatoes @ la Oreme—Melt a piece of butter in a saucepan, 
and mix with it a very small quantity of flour, moisten with 
a gill of cream or simply milk; add @ little grated nutmeg, 
pepper and salt to taste, and minced parsley. Stir well, 
then put in cold boiled potatoes cut in slices, and let them 
gradually warm in the sauce by the side of the fire. 

Potatoes and Bacon.—Fry some fat bacon cut into small 
dice in a saucepan, add the potatoes cut into large squares, 
pepper and salt to taste, moisten with a little stock. Putin 
a small quantity of powdered sweet lierbs, and lvt the whole 
stew till the potatoes are quite done. 


DESSERTS. 


Imperial Rice-—Boil three tablespoonfuls of rice, picked 
and washed clean, in a pint of milk, with sugar to taste, and 
a piece of vanilla ; when quite done, put it into a basin to 
get cold. Make a custard with a gill of milk and the yolks 
of four eggs; when cold, mix it with the rice. Beat up into 
a froth a gill of cream with some sugar and a pinch of isin- 
glass dissolved in a little water; mix this very lightly with 
the rice and custard, fill a mould with the mixture, and set 
it on ice. When moderately iced turn it out, and serve with 
any jam, sauce, or fruit round it, such as strawberries, 
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ge ree Pudding.—Take eight ounces bread-crumbs, eight 
onnees suet, eight ounces currants, one ounce citron-peel, 


_ one ounce orange-peel, @ little sugar and nutmeg, three eggs 
beaten, yolks and whites separately, and a glass of brandy. 


Mix well, and shape them into balls; rub them over with 
egg, and roll them in flour, Fry a nice brown in boiling 
butter or lard, and drain them on blotting-paper. Or they 
may be put into small moulds and baked in the oven, In 
either case, serve with wine or brandy-sauce. 

Corn Flour Pudding.—Boil one quart of milk, then beat 
the yolks of four eggs with four tablespoonfuls of corn- 
flour and a little milk; stir into the boiling milk, let it boil 
up once, and turn into a pudding-dish ; then beat the whites 
of the eggs to a froth, and add four spoonfuls of white pow- 


dered sugar; cover the pudding with the mixture, and set 


in the oven and brown lightly; flavor with vanilla, lemon, 
etc. The frosting is improved by adding a flavor to it. 
Cheese Oakes.—Line some patty pans with puff paste, and ‘ 
then fill them with the following mixture: Melt two ounces } 
of butter, add two ounces sifted loaf sugar, the’ yolks and } 
white of an egg well beaten, the rind of two lemons grated, 
the juice of two lemons strained; beat well, and it is ready. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 
' Fruit Oream.—Six ounces red currant jelly, six ounces 
strawberry jam, six ounces sifted sugar, the whites of two 
‘eggs; mix all well together for half an hour, and serve in ) 
agluss dish. Never cease stirring it. 


CAKES. 

Tea Cakes.—Put one pint of warm milk into a pan with > 
one quarter pint of yeast and sufficient flour (about two 
pounds,) to make a good thick paste. Knead it well, and 
leave it to rise for a couple of hours; sweeten with two 
gunces of powdered sugar, mix with ita quarter pound of > 
butter, and add four eggs well beaten up. Let it stand for } 
half an hour, then divide it into cakes and put them in tins, 
stand them to rise again near the fire, then bake in a quick 
oven. 


Egg Loaf—OQne pound of dough, two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. Beat all well to- 
gether in a basin in the same manner as eggs are beaten, 
only using the band instead of the whisk; set in a plain 
mould to rise for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a 
quick oven, When cut it should have the appearance of 
honey-comb. This is a very nice breakfast cake, and will 
make delicious toast when stale. 

Biscuits without Butter—To ohe-half pound of pounded 
ogar, add @ couple of eggs, and stir always one way for 
quarter of an hour, then add the finely grated rind of a 
fresh lemon, and very. gradually one-half pound of flour. 
When well:mixed and reduced toa smooth paste, roll it out } 
very thin; eat at into any shape preferred, with a paste } 
cutter. Put the biscuits on to a buttered tin, and bake in 
the oven to @ pale yellow color. 

Corncakes.—Into a quart of milk stir enough yellow corn 
meal to make a thick batter, add it to four well-beaten eggs } 
and a teaspoonful of salt. Butter small basins or tin pans, 
fill them one inch deep, and bake for nearly an hour in a 
moderate oven ; do not open the oven for forty minutes. 

Tuncheon Cake.—One pound flour, one-half pound currants, 
six ounces moist sugar, six ounces dripping, one teaspoonful 


of 'Yeastman’s yeast powder. Rub all these ingredients to- > 


gether dry, add one egg, and a little milk or water, which 
Many cooks think makes it lighter. 


MISCELLANKOUS RECEIPTS. 


To Keep Furs, Woolens, Etc.—Take large, plain, square 
chests or boxes, into which, you can put an old sheet for 
lining, after dusting the bottom with Persian moth powder ; 
over thie lining scatter powdered gum camphor thickly, ; 


oughly brushed or cleaned, if necessary. Upon this scatter 
another sprinkling of powdered gum camphor, and then 
another layer of woolens, and so on until the chest is full. 
Fold the sides and ends of the sheet tightly over the top if 
the size will admit of it, or cover with another old sheet; 
: then leck and'strap. This method will prove effectual, par- 
) ticulagly if precautions against moths aré taken in every 
part of the house by thorough cleanliness and the. use of 
preventives. 





WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


Lrrrie PiL_ows, round, square, or oblong, provided with 
® loop to sling them on chairs, and stuffed with down or 
feathers, shred rags or paper, are welcome comforts, as well 
as holland, crash, or sheeting pockets, provided with safety 

pins to fasten on quilts, bed-backs or sides, for bed-ridden 
; people, and which will contain a book, pocket-handkerchief, 
} or work, Very handy workboxes can be made for mothers 
; and daughters from cigar, blacklead, or other cases, not too 
> large, and with lids, If the box has wire hinges, a strip of 

strong linen glued on both sides will keep it firm enough. 

If not, small hinges or a strip of leather can be put on. 

Cover the inside and outside neatly with black paper, on 

which colored scraps are pasted, or with colored paper. 

Bright-flowered cretonne is pretty too, and lasts longer. 
Tack a round or oval pinchshion on the outside of the lid, 
' which can be finished off with.a ruching of braid or. ribbon. 
} Put straps for scissors and other work implements on the 
i inside of the cover. Fasten a strong meedle-book om one 
} end, with the leaves turning down, and a little pocket al- 
{ manac on the other end of the book. A long, shallow 

pocket on the length.of the box will contain knitting or 

? crochet needles. A bag with running strings, to contain 
buttons, another for tape, and a space for reels, completes 
2 the box, which can be furnished, or not, or but partly so; 
in either case a most acceptable present. If the box is cov- 
ered with black paper and scraps, it can be varnished over. 
A bag, with running strings, can be put on the outside in- 
stead of the pincushion ; in which case a piece of proportion- 
ate width must be tacked round the edge of the box, turned 
up, and tied toggther. This; will contain pieces, work in 
hand, ete. 





FASHIONS FOR MAROH. 


Fig. 1.—CareiaGe-Daess or Sorr, CLarnet-CoLorzgp Six, 
lightly brocaded in the same color. The bottom is trimmed 
; with knife-plaiting of silk, and fringe of the color of the 

dress. The mantle is of black silk, and is trimmed with 
black fringe and passmentrie. Black straw bonnet, trimmed 
with black and claret-colored feathers, 

Fig. 11.—Hovse-Dress or Grey Camex's Hate, trimmed 
at the bottom with two deep knife-plaited ruffles, The 
apron-front is gathered full at the sides, The skirt at the 

} back is prettily draped, and finished with three rows of 

3 machine stitching. The coat-waist is finished with plaitings 
of silk set in at the back, and on the collar and cuffs. 

Fig, 11.—Hovse-Dress or Crram-Conorep FouLarp, 
} brocaded in dark red and gray. The bottum of the skirt 
and aatiie knife-plaited flounce of plain cream-colored silk. 
} The trimming around the upper part of the skirt, down the 
} front, and at the back of the train, is of the same material. 

The waist is coat-shaped, and open in front, with collar and 
cuffs of the plain silk, 

; Fia. 1v.—Recerrion-DReEss OF Fine INDIENNE CASHMERE 

Bad a Deep Cream Coron. The bottom of the skirt and 
train is trimmed with a knife-plaiting of silk of the same 

color. The front of the skirt is laid in large box-pleits, and 


then lay your woolens in a layer after they have been thor-? at the bottom is trimmed with point Languedoc, (@ lace 
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nicer than the Breton, and looking more like ‘the old 
English thread lace). The over-dress is princess shape, and 
is trimmed with a bias band of crimson and cream-colored 
brocade. : The train is caught up loosely at the back, and is 
confined at the bottom with a large bow of crimson satin 
ribbon. The corsage is open in front, and trimmed with 
straight band of the crimson striped brocade. . 

Fig. v.—Visvrine-Daess or Buive S$iux, trimmed with 
blue and black striped velvet. The visite is of fawn-colored 
doth, cut with large square sleeves, and is richly embroidered 
and trimmed with fringe. Fawn-colored felt bonnet, 
trimmed with gold braid, and a bright colored bird. 

Fig. vr aNd vi.—Back anv Front or WALKING-DreEss. 
The. under-skirt is of brocaded cashmere, edged with a 
plaiting of the plain material. The bodice and over-dress are 

of claret-colored Indienne cashmere, the latter being draped 
high at the sides under a buckle. The mantilla is of the 
broceded cashmere, edged with a fringe of the mixed colors 
of the cashmere. The hat is of straw, faced with claret- 
colored velvet, and has long claret-colored plumes. The 
tunic may be draped on both sides alike, or with ‘a buckle 
on one side, and a bow of ribbon on the other. 

Fie. vi1r.—Home-Dress or Sorr Gray Buntrne. The 
entire under-skirt is kilt-plaited. The over-dress is polonaise 
shape, trimmed with a knife-plaiting of silk of the color of 
the dress, and is looped up at the back in paniers, where 
the costume is finished with a bow and ends of the silks. 
Cuffs of gray silk. \ 

Fic. 1x.—Home-Dress or Strxei-Biuz Bier.’ The skirt 
is cut open quite high up to show fan-plaitings of steel-blue 
satin. The jacket bodice is draped at the sides in panier 
fashion. There is a plastron of satin extending from the 
neck to bottom of the bodice, the upper part of which is 
plaited, and the lower part is embroidered in small flowers 
of the color of the satin. The cuffs are also embroidered. 

Fro. x.—Bowner ror Fut Dress or Wuire Cntr, trimmed 
with roses and forget-me-nots, and a good deal of Breton 
lace. 

Fig. x1.—Front op Petentye or Biack Inpienne Casu- 
MERE, embroidered in gold. It has a band of black and gold 
embroidery, and a black and gold fringe around it, and 
small gold acorns at the ends, and is trimmed with black 
satin ribbon and a ruff of black lace. @ 

Fie. x1.—Sprixe Jacker or Buack Brocapep Casnmenn, 
It is tight-fitting, and is edged with a deep fringe in which 
all the colors of the brocaded figures are introduced. Black 
straw hat, trimmed with feathers, 

Fig. xu1.—Hovse-Dress or Gray Camet’s Harr, made in 
the princess style. The fichu is of soft Indian muslin, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. x1v.—Buack Straw Hart, trimmed with soft old gold 
silk and Breton lace. 

Fic. xtv.—Back or Perertve, No. xr. This pelerine 
looks equally well in brown and gold, white and gold, blue 
and silver, or lilac and silver, and is extremely pretty for a 
light summer wrap, or for cool days in the house. 

Fie. xv.—Wa.ktne-Dress or Brown pr Bias. The 
skirt is bordered with a deep plaiting, the back is draped, 
and the front is gathered in the centre; and terminates in 
long bows of brown satin ribbon. The basque body is 
gathered at the waist, ahd the fulness, which is gathered at 
the shoulders, forms a fichu. 

Fie. xv1.—Visirine-Dress or Bronze-Cororen Casu- 
mere, brocaded with old gold. The front of the dress is of 
bronze-colored silk kilted, and is fastened down with bronze- 
colored satin ribbon, which ties in long loops. The princess 
over-dress is of the brown brocaded cashmere, it has paniers 
fm front, and is looped up twié in the back. A knife- 
plaiting of the silk edges the paniers, and the long square 
train. Bonnet of black chip, with gold-colored roses. 

Genera Remanks.—It is much too cold as yet for any 
new costunie to ‘have appeared on the street; only fn the 





shop and at the dresesmikers can the hints at the fashions 
be attained. The rage for Oriental patterns is greater than 
ever; this is'iot'to be wondered at,as it gives such a variety 
and richness to the toilette, and plain and figured materials 
combined enter into nearly ali the newest dresses ; even tho 
chintzes and: calicoes follow the fashion of more expensive 
goods; and we now see sold plain chintzes with those richly 
colored, with palms, arabesques, flowers, etc., together, to 
make up in a dress. « , 

For street wear,)long coat basques or shorter close-fitting 
basques, (but still, retaining, usually something of the coat, 
or Louis XVI. style,) are often made entirely of brocaded 
cashmere, worn over plain colored skirts, which sometimes 
are entirely plain,.or have panels or some other little 
trimming of .thé brocaded cashmere; in other cases, the 
whole suit is of the plain color, with cuffs, vest, collar, etc., 
etc.,,of the brocade, There never was a time when indi- 
yidual taste could be so developed, or when two or threc old 
dresses could be made to furnish one extremely pretty 
new one. 

As to the new spring colors, they are infinite, but after 
all, only varieties of old ones, but of so many new tints, 
that they are quite indescribable. All shades of mauve, 
lilac, and purple are again coming into vogue, and for the 
spring nothing can be prettier. 

Visites, etc. are not at all abandoned, as they are 
requisite for cold days; they are usually with the square 
sleeves, or are cut in the cape-like style seen fn our colored 
fashions. 

Bonnets aid. Hats, retain the winter styles as yet, but will 
no doubt be modified in some way as the season advances; 
there cannot be a greater variety of shapes than we havo 
already had, during the winter. In fact, anything may be 
worn, large or small, much or little trimmed. 


. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Gret’s Dress or Dark Brown Camet’s Harr; tho 
skirt has a knife-plaited ruffle of a lighter shade of brown 
silk which is placed under the vandyked edge of camel’s 
hair; these vandykes like all the others on the costume are 
bound with the lighter brown silk, and edged with a nar- 
row Hamburg trimming; the deep coat is very much 
cut ‘away in front, and shows & deep brown silk vest; 
the coat is trimmed with vandykes, and the sleeves have a 
loose tie with bow and ends of brown silk above the wrists 
and a knife-plaiting at the hand. Hat of brown felt, 
trimmed with feathers of the two shades of brown, with 
brown ribbon loop under the brim. 

Fro. 11.~—Boy's Surr or Gray Kerstywere; the trousers 
are rather close-fitting and reach below the knees ; long, 
loose jacket; gray helmet-shaped hat. 

Fig. 111.—Boy’s Scorcn Costume; the jacket is of black 
velveteen; the full kilted skirt and scarf are of red and 
black plaid, cut bias; the Scotch cap is of black velveteen 
with a red plaid band, 

Fi, 1v.—Grtrz's Over-Dregs, made princess style, of dark 
blue Shoodah cloth ; it is buttoned down the entire front, 
and is trimmed with braid; this dress may either be worn 
over a white one edged with white embroidered ruffles, or 
the ruffles may be tacked under the bottom of the dress 
Black straw hat with white wing. 

Fie. v.—Grar's Dress or Fawn-Conorep DE Bitar; the 
vandyked edges falls over a full knife-plaited ruffle of silk 
of the same shade as the dress; the apron front is wrinkled; 
at the sides are long plaited pieces, held together by a band 
of blue silk; the back is slightly draped and the bottom is 
finished like the front with vandyke. Louis XV. jacket 
with collar, cuffs, pockets and vest of blue silk. Dark brown 
} straw hat trimmed with fawn-colored feathers and a dird. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—April, 1880. 


DESIGNS FOR TOWEL ENDS, &c. &c. 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE—April, i880 
EXTRA COLORED PATTERN. 











DESIGN FOR CORNERS FOR TEA-TABLE CLOTH. 











THE MOONRISE BY THE SEA, [See the Story, “ Her Aqua Marines.” 


























CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR APRIL. NECK-TIE. 























VISITING DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 















































WALKING DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 























YOUNG GIRL’S HOUSE DRESS. CHEMISE. HANDKERCHIEFS. 
























































VISITING DREss. 


CAPE FOR SAME. 


LACE TIE, 
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THE MAY BREEZE. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden 8t., Philada. 
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